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BETWEEN ISSUES 


CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM: From opposite ends of the 
earth, out of jarringly different backgrounds and traditions, 
two more disparate public figures than John Foster Dulles 
and Iracli Tseretelli, who died within days of each other 
last week, can hardly be imagined: Tseretelli, the gentle 
Georgian Social Democrat (see page 9); Dulles, the austere 
Anglo-Saxon moralist. For the one, the heat of political 
battle was long past; the other had only yesterday retired 
from the fray. However we ourselves may evaluate their 
wisdom and their error, to which all men are fated, history 
alone, after passion and partisanship are stilled, must be 
the final arbiter. 

These two never met except indirectly, through their con- 
frontation—the one in his young manhood, the other in old 
age—with Bolshevism and its fruits. Somehow, for all their 
differences as men and as actors on the historical stage, 
their responses to the challenge were identical: courageous 
defiance of tyranny. Their direct, instinctive understanding 
of how free men must act provides a noble example for 
their contemporaries. 

Dua. Pusiication: Our British cousins, we’re glad to 
note, think as highly as we do of the perceptive travel report 
by our Bonn correspondent, F. R. Allemann, “East Germany 
Revisited.” The article appears here (see page 3) con- 
currently with its publication in the June number of 
Encounter, the London literary monthly 

Jimmy anp Pop: When we arrived at 7 East 15th Street 
last Monday morning, we found the building locked. Eager 
enough to conclude that it was a holiday we had failed to 











note, we were about to take off and spend the rest of the 
bright spring day in the park when the superintendent |e 
us in. 

Our dim view of this turn of events was lightened, hoy. 
ever, by his explanation of the lock-out: Our rococo edifice 
had been the unlikely scene, on the preceding day of rest, 
of highly irregular activity—forced entry and _ burglary, 
(This was the first such major foray since the politically. 
inspired raid many years ago by a radical splinter group 
in search of incriminating sectarian documents in Execv. 
tive Editor S. M. Levitas’ office.) 

No dallying, it appears, for our business-like criminals; 
they went straight to the point, as is only fitting in this 
age of electronics and the cash-nexus. Though they blundered 
into the Tamiment Library via a back stair, they must have 
beat it as soon as they discovered it was just books. Simi 
larly, they spurned our editorial office, probably figuring 
that the current issue wasn’t ready yet. 

They wisely focused on the safes they found in the offices 
of a half-dozen union locals on the fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors, and in our own business office (where they ignored 
a 25-year-old uncancelled check). The safes bore the telltale 
marks of having been pried open with electric jimmies; 1 








vulgar explosives or old-fashioned tools for our men. 
But we were delighted to discover that it wasn’t all cold 
efficiency and greenbacks with them either. A pleasant Sur- 


day touch was added by two half-empty bottles of orange} 


pop and grape soda found atop one of the safes. The paus 
that refreshes? 
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mans have been on good, if per- 
functory, terms, with their “armen 
verwandten,” their poor relations, on 
the other side of the zonal frontier. 
They sent them parcels whenever the 
Communist regime placed no special 
obstacles in the way, admitted the 
refugees to the amenities of the Fed- 
eral Republic, and encouraged by 
radio broadcasts those who remained. 
there not to abandon their belief in 
“indivisible Germany.” In general, 
the Germans in the West have ex- 
hibited a rather tactful sympathy 


Fi A DECADE now the West Ger- 


jp with the life and hard times of their 
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Eastern brethren. 

It is true that the life of the East 
German is still not especially agree- 
able. The political pressures on the 


citizen of the “German Democratic 


Republic” have not been relaxed in 
the last two years—they have, in fact, 
become even severer. It is not only 
the survivors of the old bourgeoisie 
whose elbow-room is being steadily 
narrowed; the new social élite and 
the intelligentsia (with all its eco- 
nomic privileges) are today sub- 
jected to stricter ideological super- 
Vision. Two years ago I spent an 
evening in Leipzig with two East 
German scientists and neither made 
any secret of the fact that he was in 
“opposition to the régime”; but both 
assured me that as far as their aca- 
demic life was concerned they had no 
particular difficulties. Since then both 
have been removed from their uni- 
versity chairs for “political unrelia- 
bility.” The more prominent of the 
two men fled to the West; the other 
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was lucky enough to find a job in the 
research laboratory of a large indus- 
trial concern. 

The growing “purge” of the uni- 
versities and scientific institutions— 
until recently the refuge of what the 
Germans under both dictatorships 
have come to call the “internal emi- 
gration” — is only one symptom 
among many of the way in which the 
Ulbricht regime is gradually but im- 
placably tightening up the screws 
wherever they had (for various prac- 
tical reasons) been left loose. Noth- 
ing reveals this better than the in- 
creasing intervention of the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) in the affairs of 
the schools and colleges; even in the 
ideologically irrelevant faculties, fol- 
lowing the party line counts for more 
than competence, although here and 
there I could still find oases where 
scholars with “bourgeois” views were 
still able (for the time being) to keep 
their posts. 

This is what is happening among 
the top intellectual echelons, and the 
pressure lower down is more fierce. 
Employes in “People’s Factories” 
whom I have been meeting for years 
on my brief excursions into the zone, 
and whose fair and unemotional 
judgment I have come to value, as- 
sured me that in the last year there 
has been a striking increase in es- 
pionage by the State Security Service 
(SSD); more and more frequently, 
workers, housewives and pensioners 
have been arrested and brought be- 
fore the courts for “critical re- 
marks.” They are to serve the rest 
of the population as examples of the 
risks of expressing discontent. This is 


Despite perceptible economic progress, the population remains quietly hostile 


to the Communist regime but resigned to the country's division 
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less noticeable in the large cities than 
in the many small- and medium-sized 
industrial towns characteristic of East 
Germany. There it is far more diffi- 
cult (than, for example, in Leipzig) 
to talk freely with a casual acquaint- 
ance in the tavern or the station 
waiting-room. People have become 
more cautious, and even grumbling 
is done in half-hints and suggestions, 
which can, if need be, be innocently 
explained away. 

If the political pressure has grown 
more and more severe, economic pres- 
sure has been substantially relaxed. 
The conventional picture of the East 
Zone and its “everyday grayness” is 
becoming less and less true. Of 
course, East Germany has not gone 
through an “economic miracle” of its 
own; life is far from openness and 
ease. Still, on each visit I cannot help 
noticing—even on the streets—a fur- 
ther improvement in material condi- 
tions; there are signs of a slow, pain- 
ful, but steady advance and since 
my last trip here in 1957, the rate 
of advance seems to me to have be- 
come faster. The supply of goods is 
unmistakably larger and more at- 
tractive; there is a greater variety of 
food, textiles, furniture and even 
(though only in modest quantities) 
luxury articles. Besides, the various 
governmental price-reductions are be- 
ginning to show results: In restau- 
rants, for example, meals are not 
nearly so good as in the “golden 
West,” but they are no longer notice- 
ably more expensive, and if manufac- 
tured goods still seem excessively 
costly, they are of better quality 
than before. 








Far more than on my: last visit I 
was struck by the shops. The window 
displays are in good taste, and here 
and there show imagination. That, 
too, is a sign of greater plenty. When 
only essentials could be bought—and 
even those not always—all the-efforts 
of the regime to improve what is 
oddly referred to as “sophisticated 
salesmanship” made little headway; 
but where there is variety and choice, 
the consumer wants to be attracted, 
amused, even seduced. 

These are, of course, only pleasant 
externals, and they do not eliminate 
shortages. Every now and again the 
simplest necessities of everyday life 
just disappear. Sometimes there are 
no potatoes; sometimes butter van- 
ishes from the shops for days or 
weeks. The machinery of distribution, 
planned in a detailed over-bureau- 
cratic way, and treating all consum- 
ers as submissive subjects, is still 
unable to take the place of the “capi- 
talist” market-mechanism; time and 
again it simply breaks down at one- 
point or another. After more than ten 
years it has still not mastered the art 
of ensuring a smooth flow of goods 
from the producer to the consumer 
(not to speak of adapting itself to the 
buyer’s requirements). And now, as 
before, I have heard the usual com- 
plaints about the wretched quality of 
this or that commodity. Shoes, for ex- 
ample: A consignment of West Ger- 
man shoes, and not the best either, 
turned up in Leipzig a few weeks 
ago: they were put on sale, the shops 
were jammed, and there was a literal 
pitched battle among the customers 
at the sales-counters. 

Still. this kind of thing is no longer 
the rule. By and large supplies have 
reached a decent level; and that 
means that the consumer does not 
feel quite so helpless and forlorn, 
even when some of his needs remain 
unsatisfied. He does not have to snap 
up everything offered him simply be- 
cause it’s there to be bought and 
there is no more reasonable way of 
spending his marks. Now that the 
worst deficiencies have been made 
up, there is some point in putting 


money aside and waiting for some- 
thing better to turn up (and to-day 
“a bargain” does not mean cheaper, 
but something of quality). Demands 
rise with the standard of living just 
as much in the “Socialist” East Zone 
as in the “capitalist” West. 

People in the East are not only 
better fed and better clad than at any 
time since the end of the war, there 
is also some prospect that in time 
they will have better housing. Not 
only in Leipzig—which, because of 
the Fair, is a favoured city—but else- 
where in Saxony and the central Ger- 
man industrial region, new buildings 
are springing up. Everybody com- 
plains bitterly about the “torturous 
slowness,” and I did revisit one hous- 
ing project—still unfinished—which 
I had seen under scaffolding two 
years before. Still, the new blocks 
are there. As a rule they have the 
same sober and uncozy appearance 
that “social housing” has in West 
Germany; if anything, they are a 
bit drearier. Now and again you see 
signs of readiness to tread new paths; 
a few of the buildings would show up 
well even in West Germany, with 
bright balconies bringing a touch of 
color and a hint of cheerfulness into 
the sad grayness of the suburbs. They 
seem to have abandoned the cold and 
showy pomposity of East Berlin’s dis- 
astrous Stalin-Allee and the only 
slightly less unattractive Ring in 
Leipzig. Really to build “places to 
live in” is now clearly considered 
more important than the absurd os- 
tentation on which so much labor 
and material were stupidly squan- 
dered. 

All this means that the poor rela- 
tions, the “armen Verwandten” in the 
East, are no longer quite so poor; 
they are getting on. It isn’t prosperity, 
and real comforts are few, but East 
Germany is no longer that vast slum 
which a few years ago it seemed 


to be. 


T WOULD not be surprising if the 
( unmistakable and _ indisputable 
economic progress made in the Soviet 
zone of Germany had cut the props 





from under the opposition to the 
Communist regime. But in point of 
fact there is scarcely any sign that 
hostility to the State has died down, 
The Party remains profoundly un. 
popular, even if meals are better, and 
wardrobes fuller, and radio and TV 
available. I sensed a certain new East 
German pride in achievement, but | 
am afraid that the regime simply 
does not benefit; and all the official 
propaganda which attempts to de. 
duce from the material improvements| 
proof of “the superiority of Social: 
ism” seemed to me to draw a com. 
plete blank. People simply do not 
believe it. 

It might perhaps be different if 
there were any comparable loosen. 
ing, however slow and gradual, of 
the political strait-jacket. But no sign 
of that. On the contrary: The State 
and the Party are interfering more 


“ 


and more in personal life, the “sof 


cial” demands made on the individ: 
ual are greater—for as the economic 
position of its citizens improves, the 
total State is making its totalitarian 
claims more emphatic. 


And this is resented all the more) 
living} 


keenly because the rising 
standard is provoking the same re- 
action in the East as it once did in 
the West, namely, a growing need 
for relaxation. Now, when after years 
of privation the first fruits of their 
labors can be tasted, people want the 
peace and leisure to enjoy them; and 
it is precisely this which the system 
grudges its citizens, now more than 
ever before. It is precisely now that i 
fears they will stray into “bourgeois” 
paths. To meet this danger it has no 
other resource than to step up ils 
claims on the individual, to give him 
less elbow-room, less time for him 
self, just when he feels the need for 
them most acutely. And so, by its owt 
totalitarian misconduct it destroys its 
own chances of “winning the masses, 
or at least of conciliating them. 
But that is only one aspect of the 
complex, intricate psychological proc 
ess now at work in the East Zone. For 





if, on the one hand, detestation of the 


SED regime is undiminished, on the 
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other there is the growing recognition 
that there are no calculable prospects 
ot getting rid of that regime. Com- 
munist rule is disliked more than 
before (if that is possible) because it 
is felt as more oppressive; but at the 
same time the illusions which up to 
now gave confidence to its opponents 
have been lost. 

True, even two years ago I met 
many in the Zone who doubted wheth- 
er reunification, which was their long- 
ing and their dream, was really possi- 
ble. Since then these doubts have con- 
solidated into a gloomy certainty 
(and more especially among the most 
alert and clear-headed) that the divi- 
sion of Germany can no longer be 
changed. A feeling of powerlessness 
is spreading. For more than a decade 
an unrelenting inner resistance to the 
regime was maintained. The opposi- 
tion, deprived of hope, is declining 
into resignation. 

The attitude to the West is also 
changing. Was it ever so unambigu- 
ous as it often appeared to the out- 
sider? Elements of discontent and 
resentment were always, I am sure, 
mingled with the admiration and the 
hope. And if today the poor relations 
feel less ill at ease with their rich and 
prosperous Western cousins, the po- 
litical expectations in the free world 
have also disappeared. Never before 
have I found so many who will admit, 
however reluctantly, their belief that 
the Russians have gotten the upper 
hand in the great world duel, that 
they have the longer reach, and that 
it would therefore be sensible to stop 
waiting for the “day of liberation.” 

A young taxi-driver with whom I 
talked reduced this to the formula 
that the Americans are “too soft,” 
and said it without bitterness, as a 
simple statement of fact. And the 
same theme cropped up again and 
again in countless talks: The West 
should be firmer, more resolute, more 
unyielding. Behind the words I 
sensed the troubled conviction that 
the people in Bonn and Washington 
were neither physically nor intel- 
lectually the equal of their opponents 
in Moscow. 
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Precisely because of this resigna- 
tion, I think, the Western specula- 
tions about the possible consequences 
of a new popular East German rising 
to be completely off the track. A peo- 
ple rebels only when it believes that 
the rebellion makes sense. The great 
majority of the East German popula- 
tion appears to have lost this belief. 
They came out on to the streets when 
they felt that the oppressor had be- 
come weak and unsure of himself. 
Today he seems to them stronger than 
ever. The Leipzig worker who with 
glowing eyes spoke to me about the 
demonstrations of June 17, 1953—to 
my astonishment he himself brought 
the conversation around to this sub- 
ject — looked at me uncomprehend- 
ingly when I asked him, “Could there 
be another June 17?” I shall not 
easily forget the tone in which he 
replied, “But we’re not that stupid.” 

They are not that stupid. They are, 
on the contrary, very proud to “know 
what it’s all about,” to read the signs 
of the times. “Believe me, the Rus- 
sians will never get out of here of 
their own free will,” a student from 
Thuringia said to me. “Do you think 
we deceive ourselves about that?” 
No, they don’t deceive themselves any 
longer in the Zone. From time to 
time, vague cloudy hopes spring up: 
Can the West let all this happen? 
Here and there resignation is trans- 
formed—and this struck me as some- 
thing new—into the desperate pas- 
time of weighing chances of a “mili- 
tary solution.” But by and large they 
contemplate the future with a cool 
pessimism. They no longer expect 
things to change very much. “Just 
trying to get along,” a girl student 
put it, shrugging her shoulders 
casually. 

Here and there, too, I came across 
ihe first signs that some of those who 
no longer expect anything from the 
West are beginning to come to terms 
with the regime which they don’t 
want but under which, for better or 
worse, they have to live. “Perhaps, 
after all, the Communists are right.” 
I heard that only once, from an en- 
gineer who left me in no doubt about 


how unhappy he was with the 
thought. But I could not quite ger 
rid of the idea that many others who 
cheerfully cursed the regime were 
coming around to ask themselves, 
quietly, desperately, whether after all 
Ulbricht and Grotewohl and _ their 
army of functionaries did not have, 
as they claimed, “the laws of his- 
tory” on their side. 

Is this simply the product of propa- 
ganda? Hardly. The astonishing re- 
sistance of the East Germans to the 
indoctrination which dogs them at 
every turn continues to dumbfound 
me afresh on each visit. “Well, you 
know, in time we learn not even to 
hear it”—-how often I’ve heard those 
words! These people have not only 
immunized themselves against the slo- 
gans and speeches and banners; they 
have learned how not to see and hear. 
This was brought home to me by one 
surprising observation: Not a single 
one of the many people with whom I 
talked showed the slightest reaction 
to any mention of “the Peace Treaty,” 
although for months the separate 
peace treaty has been the chief sub- 
ject of a gigantic agitprop campaign 
pushed on every conceivable channel. 
But they talk about Berlin. Will the 
road to Berlin—for them, when they 
need it, it is the escape route to the 
West—really be sealed off? That was 
the burning question, I found literally 
nobody, among old friends or new 
acquaintances, who failed to speak at 
once about this new anxiety. In theo- 
ry, of course, we have known for a 
long time what the existence of a “free 
Berlin” means for these 17 million. 
But only here (and only now, when 
the existence of that “island” seems 
threatened for the first time in ten 
years) does one really see the des- 
perate idealism. Leipzig was still deco- 
rated in Khrushchev’s honor. Huge 
red banners flaunted slogans, in doz- 
ens of variations, about “West Berlin, 
Headquarters of War.” But the people 
who read these words day after day 
think of West Berlin’s cause as their 
own. It is difficult to imagine what 
they will feel if ever they had to take 
it as a “lost cause.” 
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ried men, each with high IQs, 


have been chosen to furnish the first 


pee good-looking young mar- 


of our Mercury astronauts. A 


smarter-than-average old man _ ex- 
claimed: “What idiocy! To go galli- 
vanting off to the moon when we 
haven't even learned how to run 
things here on the earth!” What my 
friend had failed to recognize was 
that this is all part of a process which 
has been going on for thousands of 
years. When Marco Polo started to- 
ward the East, when Christopher Co- 
lumbus set out for the West, they 
were responding to a human impulse 
which will go on as long as the human 
race remains human. 

Our ancestors as far back as we 
know anything about them have been 
restless critters. No matter where it 
was that they started, they have not 
been content to remain there. By land 
and by sea they have pushed out and 
away. Thousands of years ago they 
were curiously peering into the secret 
of the planets and stars. The develop- 
ment of improved sailing vessels and 
the increasing use of beasts of burden 
for purposes of transportation made 
possible the exploration of the central 
land-mass of Asia, Europe and Afri- 
ca. By way of the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, the Western Hemisphere 
was made a part of the human base 
much earlier than we used to think. 
And the farthest islands of the Pacific 
were not left uninhabited. 

Means of travel and communica- 
tion depended, of course, on discov- 
ery and invention. The telescope and 
compass increased the safety with 
which seas could be searched. By the 
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Astronauts and 
The Human Spirit 


end of the 15th century the whole 
process had advanced to the point 
which made the initial organized 
journey to the New World impera- 
tive. Had Columbus and his Span- 
iards not dared make the great ex- 
periment, others would have ventured 
the trial run. The endless chain could 
not have been broken. 

The period of 467 years from the 
crossing of the Atlantic to the present 
has been the most active period in 
human history. Discoveries, inven- 
tions, explorations have gone on in 
every direction and by every medium. 
For the most part, the little peninsular 
continent of Europe had been at the 
heart of this ceaseless activity. During 
the 19th century an astonishing num- 
ber of advances were made in the 
United States, which is, after all, in 
many ways a projection of Europe. 
And an extraordinary amount of 
physical and intellectual progress has 
been made here in very recent dec- 
ades. 

As time has gone on, the part 
played by expert scientists has con- 
stantly increased. There have been 
dozens of Einsteins. Modern physics 
and chemistry have led to the pierc- 
ing of the secrets of nature which 
were complete mysteries up to recent 
years. Atomic power has aided our 
nudging about under and over the ice 
of the earth’s poles. Today, this new 
source of energy powers the rockets 
which go into orbit about the earth 
and promise the ultimate great push 
to the moon and the nearer planets. 

There is something tremendously 
impressive about the competition now 
going on between Russia and the 





U.S. These are great, powerful and Col 
ambitious nations. The Russians 
pushed eastward across the reaches fe 
of Siberia. We, with our friends the 
Canadians, rolled on to the west until 
we drew up at last at the farthest out. 
stretched finger of Alaska. 

But our contest is not merely geo. 
graphical. We are struggling mightily 
in the field of ideas, of invention, of 
discovery. It is a thousand pities that 
this noble struggle should be debased 
by association with what is called 
the cold war. We in the free worll 
who are perpetuating the traditions 
of learning of the ancients ought ti 
remember that the great achievements 
of Russian science will remain for 
a long time after the Soviet tyrant 





are gone. 

I think of all the ships that have 
sailed, of all the airplanes that have 
taken off, of all the inventions and 
discoveries that have been made sinc: 
Columbus put out from the little har 





in the many perilous adventures }) 

land, sea and air. And then I look 
at the pictures of these seven hand: 
some young men, one of whom is tof 
be crowded into a Mercury capsule 
and sent off and away, not into they 
upper air, but beyond the air. awap 
from both the earth and the air. IP i 
have naturally had the thought thalf 17 

it would have been better to send af Per 
old fellow like me, a man who haf gra 
lived his life and had his chanceg pec 
But the more I consider the matterg We! 


the more evident it becomes that this} att 
an 








is a foolish idea. 

The man who makes this perilous tur 
journey must be tiptop. He musg arr 
make observations, records ™ dis’ 
make decisions. So he is to be ¢§ Hil 
lected from a group who have the§ arr 
highest IQs and have withstood the ‘ 
most rigorous physical and psycho § Tes 
logical tests. And all that we envio B 4g¢ 
oldsters can do as we wave our goo B eX 
byes is to wish the new Columbus # hac 
journey with none but the inevitabk § — 
pains and hardships and, if at @ He 
possible, a safe return to the proud tar 
and anxious wife and children. the 


keep 
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LonDON 
A n AMERICAN visitor probing the 


aditions 
ught to 
vements 
ain for 
tyrants 


causes of the racial violence 

that occurred in London’s Notting 
Hill district last August and Septem- 
ber is quickly assured by the various 
governmental and private groups 
' concerned with these matters that the 
worst is over and that race riots are 
le since unlikely to recur. But even a super- 
tle hart ficial investigation provides ample 
ind rey evidence that a very critical situation 


ve diel, is now developing there. And unless 


at have 
at have 
ms and 


ires by decisive action is quickly taken, this 
I look) Summer may witness further violence. 
. hand The battle launched ‘by a gang of 
m is top White youths on May 16, in which a 
capsule » West Indian was killed and two 
nto th policemen injured, is an indication of 
 awayp, What is in store. 
air. | Between August 24 and September 
ht tha}, 17 last year, roving bands of white 
end an}, Persons attacked West Indian immi- 
ho hast grants living in Notting Hill, colored 
chance) People on their way to and from work 
matter{, Were in’ several instances wantonly 
at this) attacked, and the normal routine of 
an entire residential district was dis- 
erilou, turbed. Fifty-one colored people were 
- mus arrested in the Metropolitan Police 


cords district, including 24 in the Notting 
be « § Hill area; 126 white persons were 
ve the§ arrested, 73 of them in Notting Hill. 
od the Typical of the white persons ar- 
sycho § rested were nine youths between the 
nviows ages of 17 and 20, who, under cross- 


good €Xamination, acknowledged that they 
ibusi & had toured the Shepherd’s Bush and 
vitable 
at al Hersert Hix is the Labor Secre- 
proud ‘ary of the National Association for 
1. the Advancement of Colored People. 
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in Britain 


face renewed mob violence with arrival of summer 


Racial Powder Keg 


By Herbert Hill 


Notting Hill districts in a car in the 
early hours of the morning in order to 
“beat them up.” As a result of the 
activities of this group, five colored 
men were attacked, three of whom 
were gravely injured. One of the 
youths told the police that he and his 
companions “had been nigger-hunt- 
ing.” In passing sentence on this 
group, the judge stated: “You have 
brought shame upon the district in 
which you live and have filled the 
whole nation with horror, indignation 
and disgust.” 

Previously, racial violence had oc- 
curred in Camden Town and other 
areas where non-white persons had 
come to live in large numbers. These 
events provoked comment throughout 
the world and occasioned much shock 
in England, which had thought itself 
free of such vexing problems. Subse- 
quent discussions in Parliament 
evoked a statement by Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan to the effect that 
“the utmost strictness will be observed 
in the impartial enforcement of the 
law.” It is worthwhile to examine the 
factors that led to these events. 

Last December the Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Home Office 
reported that there are 210,000 col- 
ored people from British Common- 
wealth countries currently residing in 
England. This figure was broken 
down as follows: 115,000 West In- 
dians, 25,000 West Africans, 55,000 
Indians and Pakistanis, and about 
15,000 from numerous other Com- 
monwealth countries. The distribution 
of the total was given as: 90,000 in 
London, 25,000 in Birmingham, 8,000 


in Manchester, 6,400 in Liverpool, 
6,000 in Leeds, and smaller but quite 
substantial numbers in Bradford, 
Nottingham, Coventry and Cardiff. 
(And this in a total United Kingdom 
population of 50 million.) 

It was not until 1955 that colored 
immigrants from Commonwealth ter- 
ritories began to arrive in substantial 
numbers. The largest proportion of 
the new immigrants has come from 
the British West Indies. The figures 
given by the Home Office for West 
Indian immigration are: 28,000 in 
1955, 30,000 in 1956, 23,000 in 1957, 
and the incomplete figure for 1958 is 
above 15,000. 

The rapid entry of such a large 
number of colored immigrants into 
English urban centers, already suf- 
fering from serious unemployment 
and an even more acute housing short- 
age, has served to create an atmos- 
phere of racial tension which is never 
far from overt acts of violence. This 
is especially true in those working- 
class and lumpen districts where the 
colored people have settled in con- 
centrated numbers. Many well-mean- 
ing persons are all too ready to 
suggest that the violence in Notting 
Hill and elsewhere is emphatically 
not a race problem but one of immi- 
grant adjustment. 

British xenophobia may exist in 
varying degrees toward all outsiders, 
but the West Indians and West Af- 
ricans are noticeably different from 
the thousands of other immigrants 
who have come to England from 
the Commonwealth. Though color 
fixations in Great Britain are not gen- 
erally as obsessive as in South Africa 
or in the American South, the darker 
skin of the Caribbean and African 
immigrants arriving in rather large 
numbers for the first time does ex- 
acerbate conflicts over employment, 
housing and social relations. 

Discussions with colored residents 
in the Notting Hill area indicate that, 
in addition to employment and hous- 
ing problems, frequent abuses of 
police power have become a major 
source of anxiety. Colored persons 
will repeatedly tell of being taken to 





police stations and suffering abuse 
and violence by police officers. It is 
almost commonplace to be told that 
when groups of white hoodlums at- 
tack an individual Negro, the police 
will inevitably arrest the Negro. Many 
Negroes have been told by policemen 
that “niggers must keep off the streets 
at night.” Virtually every Negro re- 
ports some harassment by policemen. 

A visit to the slums of Notting Hill 
strongly reminds an American of 
East Harlem in New York City. In 
those areas of London with an ex- 
tremely dense Negro population, 
entire families live in very small 
rooms without adequate cooking or 
sanitary facilities and pay exorbitant 
rents for hovels that violate all stand- 
ards of decency. These high rents, out 
of all proportion to weekly income, 
have resulted in an increase in the 
number of cases brought before rent 
courts by colored tenants. 

The lack of adequate housing for 
these immigrants, together with their 
meager earning power, has already 
created housing ghettoes with a most 
unhealthy population density, Inhabi- 
tants of the new Negro ghettoes are 
aware of the exorbitant rentals they 
are forced to pay, and they are ex- 
tremely bitter about their exploita- 
tion by the landlords. 

During the past year, when Britain 
was in the throes of economic re- 
cession, employment competition be- 
came a major source of racial 
friction. Large groups of West In- 
dians were seen daily waiting outside 
the employment exchanges. Their 
lack of adequate industrial training 
and work experience has forced most 
West Indians to become concentrated 
in the lowest-paid menial and service 
occupations, where there is the sharp- 
est competition for employment and 
where they are thrown into contact 
with lumpen elements most given to 
racial prejudice and violence. (The 
most significant exception to this has 
been the successful integration of 
colored workers in the London trans- 
port system.) 

When one raises the matter of 
police power abuses with the Colonial 


Office, one is assured that English 
law and tradition prevent the police- 
man from being anything but a pro- 
tector of the population. When one 
discusses employment discrimination 
with Labor Ministry officials, one is 
positively assured that they are 
against racial prejudice, but they will 
candidly admit that the employment 
exchanges accept and process job- 
referral orders specifying a racial 
designation. 

Trade union leaders recognize the 
difficulties colored immigrants experi- 
ence in getting apprenticeships and 
other training opportunities. But ad- 
mission standards for apprentices re- 
main inviolable. One suspects that 
the British worker’s ever-present 
memory and fear of unemployment 
prevent him from being too sympa- 
thetic with the problems of his fellow- 
worker from the British West Indies. 
As a result, the Negro residents of 
Notting Hill have an acute sense of 
alienation from and rejection by the 
total community. 

Sharply aware of the abuse and 
victimization they suffer daily and 
with the feeling that no one really 
cares, they have begun to form a 
great number of local protective or- 
ganizations, These vary from small 
street defense groups and social clubs 
to larger and more ambitious groups, 
one of which calls itself the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured Peoples of Great Britain. 
(Among these groups one is fasci- 
nated to find a burst of activity by 
the Garvey movement, an extremist 
Negro chauvinist tendency led by the 
widow of the West Indian leader, 
Marcus Garvey. In the 1930s, this 
group developed a powerful mass 
movement in the United States, large- 
ly based upon the resident West 
Indian community there. ) 

In a one-room basement dwelling 
in the heart of Notting Hill, a young 
leader of one of the larger protective 
associations quietly but bitterly tells 
of a series of complaints he has pre- 
sented to the rent court against a 
large, particularly vicious real estate 
operator who charges the most ex- 





orbitant rents. On several occasions 
the landlord tried to bribe him to 
withdraw the legal action. When he 
repeatedly refused, he was threatened 
with physical violence. 

The following day he was severely 
beaten by thugs, but he has remained 
adamant. After the beating, he was 
taken to the district police station and 
told to keep off the streets and to 
stop agitating. He told of being 
beaten by two policemen, of having 
his head forced into a toilet bowl 
while the police angrily told him tha 
“that is where all niggers belong.” 
The other colored persons in the room 
looked away embarrassedly as he told 
of his experiences. Many of them had 
their own stories to tell of clubrooms 
raided by the police and homes 
entered without warrants. 

The area’s problems are being ex. 





acerbated by the Parliamentary elec: 
tion campaign conducted in_ the 
Notting Hill district by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the fascist leader. The Mosley‘ 
group has engaged in overt racial 
provocation and appeals to the mos 
backward, chauvinist elements among 
the whites. There are already indica 
tions that various white suprems- 
cist and violence-prone fascist ele 
ments are descending upon Notting 
Hill from London and spreading the 
most blatant racist propaganda. 
Especially striking, for an Amer 
can observer, is the absence of 4 
strong mobilization of concern about 
this urgent problem among British 
liberals. One looks in vain for the 
once vigorous English spirit of re 
form that inspired generations of 
American social action movements. 
(This, despite the good will of the 
West Indian Advisory Committee of 
the London Social Service Counel 
and the dedication of the social 
workers in student hostels. ) 





The colored groups in Britain art 
poor, still leaderless, and geographi- 
cally dispersed; they are desperatel) 
dependent on allies for assistance. I 
would indeed be tragic if the newly: 
arrived masses of colored people from 
the British Commonwealth were lef 
to fight their battles alone. 
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E DO NOT customarily think 
W:: political revolutionaries as 
smiling men. Wit, we are told, be- 
longs and fancy 
among the characteristics of conser- 
vative aristocracy; the champions of 
the oppressed have little cause for 
humor. Irachi Tseretelli, the leader of 
Russian Social Democracy who died 
last week at the age of 77, defied 
such simple notions. A revolutionary 
leader of courage and extraordinary 
purity, he was also a man of gentle 
humor who entranced students, chil- 
dren and great ladies as often as he 
exasperated the rather literal-minded 
Mensheviks with whom his lot was 


with erudition 


© cast. “Why is it,” Tseretelli would 


ask shyly when sundry organizers 
and editors bewailed their insufficient 


funds, “that everybody. complains of 


lack of money, and no one complains 
of lack of brains?” 

Tseretelli himself had need of no 
such complaints. He had been en- 
dowed not only with arresting good 


_ looks and the lithe carriage of a 


panther. but with a piercing intelli- 
gence and a disarming intellectual 
simplicity which enabled him to 
clarify the human sense of issues 
even before their complexities were 
fully apparent. When he spoke, his 
was not the mechanical voice of some 
party committee; rather, he seemed 
to be transmitting the elevated com- 
mon sense of the best that was in 
Russia. In his grandeur of spirit, he 
was the Condorcet of the Russian 
Revolution; as the unheeded voice of 
a desperate people sinking under the 
burden of war, he was its Danton. 
In the tenderness of his humanity, 
his unique combination of wisdom, 
vlfless courage and humor, we have 
en few like him; the late Ernst 
Reuter of Berlin, a somewhat more 
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earthy man, is the nearest analogue. 

Reuter, however, lived to triumph 
over the barbarians who had ruined 
his country. Tseretelli did not. His 
place in history is as a great symbol 
of the deepest frustrated aspirations 
of his people. At the age of 25 he 
stood defiant, with flashing eyes and 
black beard, as Stolypin dissolved the 
Second Duma and thus wrote finis 
to the constitutional experiment that 
had followed the Revolution of 1905. 
In 1918, with the guns of Kronstadt 
sailors and Lettish guards trained on 
his ample brow, he stood, defiant 
again, in the Constituent Assembly, 
proclaiming once more not only his 
own faith in, but Russia’s need for, 
a democratic socialism. 

In the course of his life, Tseretelli 
spent a decade in Tsarist prisons and 
in Siberia, four years in Nazi-oc- 
cupied Paris, 39 years in all in the 
cold-water flats of exile. Other revolu- 
tionists in these circumstances became 
bitter: They abjured Marx, or social- 
ism entirely; or they declared that 
the Russian workers had been unfit 
to receive the socialist gospel; or they 
indicted their former Socialist com- 
rades as “sectarians” because they 
had not joined the Right behind a 
nationalist “strong man.” Tseretelli 
yielded to none of these temptations. 

Though his store of private anec- 
dotes about the foibles of his con- 
temporaries was as plentiful as it was 
mordant, he was above the game of 
personal blame and vengeful polem- 
ics. Forty years after 1917, he con- 
tinued to believe (and the last two 
decades have lent weight to his view) 
that war was the antithesis of democ- 
racy, and that World War I, in 
particular, was most responsible for 
the destruction of freedom in Europe: 
not only in Russia, but in Italy, Ger- 






many, Poland, and the countries of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Great Depression and World War II 
only confirmed his skepticism toward 
the inherent stability of a selfish 
capitalism allied with unreasoning na- 
tionalism in the politics of defense. 

Yet Tseretelli was no Marxist 
pedant, ever struggling with “theses” 
and “formulations.” As a_ political 
leader, his roots were not in the com- 
mittee room or the parliamentary 
corridors, but in the streets where 
the workers were assembled; he spoke 
with an audience, not at it, or for 
the record. In exile, he preferred 
playing chess with hoboes in Central 
Park to the more pretentious sports 
of emigré politics. He could as easily 
“shost” a composition on French 
Symbolism for a Barnard College girl 
as analyze the tendencies of Khrush- 
chevian Communism. The course 
of love, real or literary, was a sub- 
ject of endless fascination and amuse- 
ment. If most Russian Socialists 
seemed to have emerged from the 
pages of Dostoyevsky’s The Pos- 
sessed, he stood among the vital, 
whole men created by the young 
Tolstoy—a creature of the dawn, 
not of the twilight. 

As Greece gave way to Rome— 
Boris Pasternak remarks—so the 
Russian Enlightenment gave way to 
the Russian Revolution. Tseretelli, a 
lion of that enlightenment, did not 
give up hope so easily. A formidable 
dialectician to the end, he might have 
asked Pasternak, had they met: “How 
do you know what the Revolution may 
give way to in its turn?” He him- 
self had arisen in the Russia of 
Alexander III and Pobedonostsev; 
one could not be sure what horrors, 
or wonders, the children of the Stalin 


era might work. —ANATOLE SHUB 








The New Seven-Year Plan—2 





AN 
RUSSIA 


OVERTAKE 
THE U.S.? 


By Herbert S. Levine 





This is the second of two articles by Herbert S. Levine 
en the details and implications of the new Soviet eco- 
nomic plan. Last week’s article, “Prospects for Russia’s 
Economic Expansion,” analyzed the developments pro- 
jected for various branches of industry, agriculture and 
transportation, and the changes planned for wages, 
hours, productivity and living-standards. Levine, until 
now associated with Harvard University’s Russian Re- 
search Center, is currently visiting Moscow and _ will 
teach next year at the University of Pennsylvania. 








iter THE Russians fulfill their new Seven-Year Plan 
(SYP)? They themselves believe this Plan has q 
great deal of slack. For the first time they seem to be 
talking in terms of minimum plans instead of maximum 
ones. Here is an extremely illuminating passage from 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s speech to the 2lst 
Congress of the Soviet Communist party: 

“The SYP is being drawn up in such a way that it can 
be carried out without overstrain. Why has this been 
done? Because, if we have a very strained plan, there is 
always the chance that some of its targets may not be 
reached, that some branches of the economy may not 
get all they require in the way of raw materials, supplies 
and equipment. This may cause interruptions in the 
work and, consequently, under-capacity operation of 
plants and factories, idle working time and all attendant 
consequences. This is what economists call disproportions, 
The SYP is being drawn up in such a way as to rule this 
out. Over-fulfillment of the Plan will give us a chance 
to create additional reserves and obtain additional ac. 
cumulations.” 

It is interesting to note that Academician Stanislav 6. 
Strumilin, the “dean” of Soviet economists, attacked the 
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Plan for being too slack: Much more can be accomplished 
in the next seven years. he said, and the Plan should 
provide for it. 

The Russians also claim that more care was taken inf 
the preparation of this Plan than in the past. I. I. Kuz 
min, the former director of Gosplan (State Planning 
Commission), stated that many well known scientists and 
specialists took part in working out the Plan. Professor 
A. Efimov, director of Gosplan’s Economic Research In- 
stitute, wrote that more than 200 research institutes) 
worked on the single problem of specialization and sub: 
contracting; never before in the history of the Sovie 
Union was this done, he said. It is clear, therefore, thatj 
at least the Russians consider this to be a fairly slack,§ 
well constructed, consistent plan and confidently expec} 
it to be not only fulfilled but over-fulfilled. 

Over-fulfillment of the yearly industrial plans has beenf 
the rule since 1950, In the past two years, the plans have 
been over-fulfilled by 2.7 per cent and 2.2 per cent re 
spectively. This compares with an average over-fulfillment 
since 1950 of about 2 per cent. If this practice wert 
carried over into the SYP, the average annual rate of it 
dustrial growth would be more than 10.5 per cent instead 
of the planned 8.6 per cent. Soviet economic statistics alt 
often difficult to deal with and the more aggregative the 
statistics (e.g., gross output) the more difficult the prob 
lem. But most specialists agree that Russian statistics have 
improved since 1950. Two independent calculations }) 
Westerners of the rate of industrial growth between 195 
and 1956 give average annual rates of about 10 per cell 
(official Soviet statistics give an average rate of about 
12.5 per cent for 1950-56 and a rate of 10 per cent fot 
1957 and 1958). In comparison with the performant 
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yhieved since 1950, the planned average rate of 8.6 per 
ent does not appear to be out of line. 

Another way of looking at the possibilities of fulfilling 
the industrial plan is to look at the figures for increase 
in the industrial labor force (20 per cent) and increase 
in output per industrial worker (50 per cent). Together, 
they are responsible for the increase in industrial output 
(80 per cent). 

If one projects past relationships, one gets a “non-agri- 
cultural” labor force figure for 1965 roughly 10 million 
less than the plan calls for. The question is—can this 
deficit be made up by new recruits from the ranks of 
agricultural workers, women and juveniles? 

There has been a tendency among Western specialists 
to argue that even though the ratio of agricultural labor 
to industrial labor in the Soviet Union is much greater 
than in the West, Soviet agricultural productivity is so 
low and the needs so high that the flow of workers to the 
cities has probably stopped. However, in the last few 
years Khrushchev has made a great many changes in the 
organizational structure of agriculture, and these, coupled 
with the stress in the SYP on increased labor productivity 
through increased and especially better-balanced mech- 
anization, may give new impetus to the flow of labor 
from country to city. Whether it will reach the approxi- 
mately 4 million apparently planned for is hard to say. 

It is also hard to say how many women can be attracted 
into the labor force. The ratio of women in the labor 
force to women in the prime working age group has risen 
from about 20 per cent in 1940 to about 30 per cent in 
1950 and 35 per cent in 1956. If this were to rise to 40 
per cent by 1965, then an additional 3 million women 


; would be added to the labor force. Furthermore, the esti- 


mated additions to the labor force resulting from the 
school reform range around 4 million. (How useful these 
teen-agers will be is another question.) 

Thus in a very rough and incomplete way, it can be 
seen that it will be difficult, but not completely impossible, 
for the labor force as a whole to increase as planned and 
therefore for the industrial labor force to increase the 
planned 20 per cent. The biggest problem is whether the 
flow from the countryside will be as heavy as contem- 
plated. In the Fifth Five-Year Plan (FYP), even though 
the industrial output plan was over-fulfilled, the industrial 
labor productivity plan was under-fulfilled. The over-ful- 
fillment of the output plan was achieved by means of 
increasing the labor force 10 per cent more than planned. 

This safety factor of over-plan increase in the labor 
force probably does not exist in the SYP, and therefore 
the critical question is whether industrial output per 
worker can be raised the 50 per cent (or 6 per cent per 
year) envisaged in the SYP. The average rate of 6 per 
cent is below what was achieved in the Fifth FYP (7.6 
Per cent) and is also slightly below what has been 
achieved in the last three years. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that if the rate of capital investment 
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growth is really to diminish then the increase in labor 
productivity should also diminish. This may be true, 
but it need not be. 

To begin with, there is to be a concentration of re- 
sources on projects already begun. Thus the ratio of the 
introduction of new capacity to total investment will 
increase. But perhaps even more important, the increase 
in output per worker is related not only to the increase 
in capital per worker, but also to a residual factor usually 
called technology. This includes, in addition to changes 
in technology itself, changes in the skill, intensity and 
stability of labor, management and organizational efh- 
ciency, and other elements. It has been shown by Western 
economists that this “residual factor” has been of pre- 
dominant importance in the increase of output per worker 
in the West. And it is the elements of this factor which 
are being stressed in the SYP. One is impressed by the 
new, more rational approach the Russians are now taking 
toward prices, investment decisions and other economic 
questions. They may, indeed, reap significant returns 


from increases in the “residual factor.” 

As for the agricultural plan, many Western analysts 
feel there is less likelihood of fulfilling these targets than 
of fulfilling the industrial targets. Yet here, too. one 
should be careful before pronouncing failure in advance. 
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THREE MILLION WOMEN MAY JOIN LABOR FORCE 








Khrushchev has claimed that the grain targets could be 
achieved if yields per acre were to be raised 30-40 per 
cent. Up to 1953, the Soviet record of raising yields was 
not too impressive: The average yield in 1949-53 was 
only 10 per cent greater than in 1910-14! But since 1953, 
progress has been made. The average grain yield in 1954- 
58, according to official Soviet data, was about 20 per 
cent greater than in 1949-53. 

At least two major ways of raising yields, discussed 
by Khrushchev, have bright prospects for success in the 
period of the SYP. One is the use of fertilizer and pesti- 
cides—the supply of fertilizer to the farms is to triple. 
The other is the scheduling of work on the farms. With 
the farms owning their own machinery and with more 
decentralization in planning, this will most likely show 
much improvement. Beside grain, the other major part 
of the agricultural plan concerns animal husbandry. The 
planned average annual rates of growth are not too 
different from those achieved since 1953, except for 
meat, and here much is expected from increased tech- 
nology, mechanization, incentives and fodder production. 

All in all, perhaps the best answer to the question—can 
the SYP be fulfilled?—is to say that it would be impru- 
dent to bet against it. 

What, then, can be said of the meaning of the SYP 
for us? Khrushchev sees the Soviet Union in an economic 
race with the capitalist world, specifically the United 
States. He stresses the need for speed—he builds thermal 
stations instead of hydro-power stations, he concentrates 
capital investment on projects already begun and he 
renovates and modernizes existing plants instead of con- 
structing new ones. His time horizon is a short one. He 
is interested in the outcome of this “race” in the next 
7 to 15 years, not in the distant future. To get some idea 
of how close he is to his objective, it will be necessary to 
look, if only briefly and impressionistically, at some com- 
parative statistics. 

Some of the figures on heavy industrial products do 
not present too reassuring a picture for us. True, if per 
capita figures are cited, the Soviet Union does not come 
out too well. But it is questionable whether, when dealing 
with heavy industry, it is the per capita figures which are 
the most pertinent. For purposes of national power, propa- 
ganda and military capability, figures for the state as 
an entity are perhaps more important. By 1965, the 
Soviet Union will be producing 85-90 per cent of the 
U.S. 1957 output of steel, about 70 per cent of U.S. 1957 
output of electric power and fuel energy, and about 150 
per cent of U.S. 1957 cement. In addition, according to 
‘Western experts, Russian machine-tool production al- 
ready matched ours in 1956 and by 1965 they plan to 
double their present levels. 

In most consumer goods, the U.S. lead will remain 
substantial, although the well-publicized Russian cam- 
paign to overtake the U.S. in per capita output of milk, 
butter and meat will in part be successful. That is, by 
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1965 the Russians will probably surpass us in per capita 
output of milk and butter, but only approach us in per 
capita output of meat. 

Inter-country comparisons of aggregate industrial out. 
put are treacherous, but perhaps some very rough idea 
about the comparative levels of aggregate industrial out. 
put can be derived from the accompanying table. Most 
Western specialists estimate that Soviet industrial output 
is currently 40-50 per cent of ours. Let us assume it is 
45 per cent. Then for the various annual rates of growth 
listed (these are the rates most expected) , the intersecting 
box gives the number of years it will take Soviet industry 
to catch up to ours. For example, if Soviet industry grows 
at an average annual rate of 9 per cent and that of the 
U.S. at 3 per cent (a very likely situation), then Soviet 





industrial output will equal ours in 14 years. 
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Again the caveat: These figures are only impression)” 
istic. However, the impression they give is somewhal- 
startling. A continuation of present and planned Ruseiaf 


e 


rates of growth (9-10 per cent) and a continuation ‘| 


present U.S. rates of growth (3-4 per cent), will resull” 
in the Russians catching up to us in industrial outpuf 


in the next 10-20 years. 
Russian success in catching up is a result of both the 


natural advantages accruing to the latecomer in the inf 


dustrialization process (an instructive example is pro} 





vided by the relative positions of Germany and the Usp 


in the 19th century) and Soviet centralized economic i 
stitutions. The plan as a channel for commands to pro 
duction units is, on the whole, a better instrument for 
growth than is the market-price and profit-motive system. 


In the Soviet system, those giving the commands are tht © 


central leaders and growth is one of their prime obje} 
tives. And those receiving the commands, the managet 
of Soviet firms, never need ask whether they will be abl 
to sell all their output. Virtually their sole objective } 
to fulfill the established targets. This factor, a guarantee! 
market, provides obvious advantages for growth throug! 
continuously expanding, large-scale production até 
planned advances in technology. 

In a profit system, commands are given both by the 
people and the government, and manifest themselves i 
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the form of profit opportunities to which managers of 
firms respond. Those who give the commands are not 
primarily concerned with growth, but with current wants. 
Thus the pattern of commands may better serve those 
' wants, but will not necessarily ensure the highest level 
' of growth. In addition, in a mature economy without a 
ressiol'|" great reserve of unemployed resources, a swell of com- 
mewhal| mands (demand) leads to high profit opportunities and 
Russi) through them to inflationary pressures. The decentralized 
tion x methods of coping with inflation act to reduce this de- 
| resul’ mand, thus depressing the level of output and the rate of 
outpul— = growth. 

Economists, drawing on historical examples, speak 
oth th of diminishing rates of growth. The rate of growth in 
the in- ; the Soviet Union has been diminishing, but this does 











is ptf not necessarily mean it will diminish, in the near future, 
he USf- to rates comparable to our own. Diminishing rates of 
mic it growth result perhaps as much from demand factors as 
to ptf) from production factors. And in the Soviet system, the 
ent for} demand factors and the mechanism for transmitting these 
system demands are essentially different from ours. 

are thts Thus we find ourselves at a disadvantage in the produc- 


- obj § tion “race.” And to this observer, at least, our chances 
anagel'@ of winning this “race,” short of a drastic reorganization 
be abe in our institutions, are dim. The question, however, is 
ctive #§§ how much do we want to win this “race.” Is a race in 
rate! which the goal appears almost to be production for pro- 
hroug! duction’s sake worth our becoming a mobilized state (for 
n am it might be argued that this is the only way we will win 

it)? This is not to say that there is nothing we should 
by the do to better our institutions and to improve our rate 
Ives in § = of economic growth. There is much to do, both in increas- 
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SOVIET COLLECTIVE FARM: MORE FERTILIZER AND DECENTRALIZED PLANNING WILL RAISE GRAIN YIELDS 
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ing our output and in changing its composition, but it 
should be done to satisfy our needs as we ourselves de- 
fine them, not merely to match the Russians. 

However, the fact that the Russians are catching up 
will doubtless present a serious challenge to our foreign 
policy aims. Both successful Soviet economic develop- 
ment and increased Soviet economic aid will make ad- 
herence to Communist principles more attractive to under- 
developed nations. To combat this (and also, of course, 
on its own humanitarian merits), we will need a sub- 
stantial expansion in our foreign aid, perhaps in con- 
cert with other nations of the free world, thus helping 
the underdeveloped nations through the critical period 
of initial capital formation; and we will need a more 
sympathetic understanding of the economic, political 
and social problems involved in the process of their 
industrialization. 

We will also need something else—both for our foreign 
policy and for ourselves at home. Russia’s catching up 
in the economic sphere will administer greater shocks to 
the American people than those administered by the 
launching of the Russian earth satellite. It is self-defeating 
to consider ourselves superior in every aspect of life, for 
we then become dismayed and unsure of ourselves as the 
Russians begin it match our accomplishments. It is neces- 
sary for us to determine what is important and what is 
not. The current rethinking and analysis of our values 
and institutions should be pursued with vigor. We should 
clearly define, both for ourselves and for the world, what 
we believe in and what our aspirations are. And it should 
be done soon. This ought to be the meaning for us of the 
new Soviet Seven-Year Plan. 
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Recent Parliamentary election changes nothing in Vienna 


COALITION POLITICS 
IN AUSTRIA By Friedrich Katscher 


VIENNA 

S THIS article is being written, 
Julius Raab, Chancellor of the 
outgoing Austrian Government and 
leader of the People’s party, is con- 
ferring with Bruno Pittermann, head 
of the Socialist party, in an effort to 
coalition that 
governed Austria for the last decade 


reconstruct the has 
and a half. The creation of a new 
government has been made necessary 
by the May 10 Parliamentary elec- 
tion. The People’s party, though it 
received some 15.000 fewer votes than 
the Socialists, succeeded in seating 
79 deputies as against 78 Socialist 
deputies because of Austria’s com- 
plicated electoral machinery. Conse- 
quently, Raab will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed himself as Chancellor. 

Of all the many anomalies in Aus- 
trian politics, the most peculiar is 
the equilibrium with which the 
People’s party and the Socialists, re- 
spectively equivalent to the Conserva- 
tive and Labor parties in Britain, 
have maintained their governmental 
coalition for all these years. It seems 
to be an Austrian specialty that these 
two parties should be both govern- 
ment and opposition at the same 
time. 

Each party 
ministries and is free to attack those 


administers certain 
run by its partner. Despite this, laws 
are passed, sometimes even good 
ones, although some major issues 
have been waiting for a decade to be 
resolved. Some of the laws are com- 
promises; others are the result of 
package deals in which each gets a 
law it wants. 

There was a time when this strange 
partnership was more a real necessity 
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than the routine marriage of con- 
venience which it has become. In 
1945 Austria emerged from seven 
years of Nazi occupation, which had 
been preceded by four years of an 
indigenous quasi-Fascist regime. The 
devastated country had to be re- 
stored, a disrupted economy and a 
battered industry had to be rebuilt, 
and a united front had to be created 
vis-a-vis the four occupation powers 
—especially against the Soviets, who 
vainly tried to transform eastern Aus- 
tria into a colony. In the face of 
such huge problems, the People’s 
party and the Socialists eagerly 
created their first coalition govern- 
ment. 

The occupation forces are now 
gone, the country is a soveriegn, in- 
dependent, united republic which en- 
joys undreamed-of prosperity, full 
employment and a stable currency. 
But the coalition goes on even in the 
absence of a raison d’étre. 

Obviously, such a system does not 
satisfactorily. When 
irreconcilable 


always work 


seemingly situations 
develop, one or both of the partners 
may seek the tactical advantages that 
can be gained by calling elections. Of 
course, even elections are not a real 
solution, since they are always fol- 
lowed by the reconstitution of the 
coalition. But at least they serve to 
clear the air. 

The last Parliamentary election 
was in 1956. A new one was not due 
until next year, since the Parliamen- 
tary term is four years. But the coali- 
tion just seemed, like the marriage of 
convenience that it is, to get tired 
of itself and elections were called for 


May 10. 





The campaign was one of the 
shortest and dullest in Austria’s his. 
tory. There were no popular issues, 
On foreign policy the two parties 
agree almost completely, the Social. 
ists perhaps stressing international. 
ism, European unity and anti-neu- 
tralism a little more. And though 
there are sharp differences on domes. 
tic issues, they are not of the kind 
to move the electorate. 

Thus both parties’ campaign 
propaganda was reduced to the mu. 
tual accusation that the other was 
seeking to gain the power to rule 
alone! The anomalous nature of this 
charge, unheard of in other par. 
liamentary democracies, seemed quite 
lost on the Austrian electorate. 

An interesting sidelight to the elec- 
tion was the defeat suffered by the 
Communist party, which was unable 
to muster enough votes to retain 
its Parliamentary representation of 


three. The two major parties Bi 
nese. 


tually wanted a few Communists in 
Parliament, both as a demonstration 
of Austrian democratic freedom and 
as a convenient outlet in the chamber 
for the aggressions which they would 
otherwise work out on each other. 

But the electorate refused to co- 
operate (the Government 
themselves utterly ignored the Com- 
munists during the campaign). The 
Communist party won only 143,000 
votes—50,000 less than in 1956— 
which amounts to only 3.3 per cent 
of the total vote. The Communists 
tried to move large numbers of voters 
into their last stronghold in a Vien- 
nese workers’ district, but even there 
they were 5,000 votes short of the 
26,500 required to elect a deputy. 

If the People’s party hoped to 
demonstrate popular support for its 
policies, the election results can only 
be regarded as a defeat for it, in view 
of its loss of 72,000 votes since the 
last election. Conversely, the Social 
ists gained 80,000 votes—giving them 
a total gain of 519,000 since 194. 
If this trend continues, the next elec: 
tion will bring them a solid Parlia 
mentary majority and a Socialist 
Chancellor for Austria. 


parties 
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Communist China’s First Decade — 9 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


HE CURRENT debate over United 

States policy toward China gives 
an important place to the role of the 
14 million people known as the hua- 
chiao, or Overseas Chinese. De- 
fenders of the present American pol- 
icy, which denies recognition to Com- 
munist China and provides military, 
economic and moral support to the 
Nationalist Government in Taiwan, 
se Chiang Kai-shek’s Free China as 
a beacon of hope and a focal point 
for the loyalties of the Overseas Chi- 
nese, Along with the beleaguered Na- 
tionalists, the Overseas Chinese are 
the only Chinese in a position to re- 
sist the Chinese Communists. 

Thus, it is argued, so long as the 
Overseas Chinese hold fast against the 
mainland regime, the Chinese Com- 
munist victory must remain incom- 
plete. Recognition of the Communist 
Government, it is feared, would com- 
pletely demoralize the free Overseas 
Chinese. For by scuttling Chiang Kai- 
shek, the U.S. would not only be de- 
stroying the nucleus of a free China 
resistance movement, but would be 
compounding the tragedy by openly 
demonstrating America’s weakness or 
lak of concern for her anti-Com- 
munist allies in Asia. Such an argu- 
ment is a plausible one, but it has 
been met on perhaps equally plausible 
grounds. 

Advocates of outright recognition 
of the Communist and withdrawal of 
recognition from the Nationalists, as 
well as proponents of a “Two-Chinas 
Policy.” maintain that the present 
American position flies in the face of 
reality. that the absurdity of the cur- 
tent policy makes the U.S. an object 
of ridicule among our Overseas Chi- 
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By Stanley Spector 





This is the ninth article in our spe- 
cial series on China. Previous issues 
contained articles by Valentin Chu 
on National Character; Franz 
Michael on The Party; J. P. Me- 
Carthy on The Peasants; Alexander 
Dallin on the Commune Contro- 
versy; Peter S. H. Tang on The 
Party Leadership; Theodore H. E. 
Chen on Education; Yuan-li Wu on 
the Economy; Hellmut Wilhelm 
on Literary Development. Stanley 
Spector, now in the Far East, is 
a Professor of Far Eastern Affairs 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 





nese “allies.” Worse, they claim, it 
deeply offends the sense of national 
and racial dignity which all Chinese 
share. Their dignity wounded by 
America’s policy of rebuff, the Over- 
seas Chinese tend to be anti-Ameri- 
can. 

Since for them China means main- 
land China (Taiwan being only a 
minor island outpost peopled mainly 
by Formosan “barbarians”), under 
the pressure of American hostility to 
the mainland the Overseas Chinese 
more readily rationalize the necessity 
of a Communist regime. If forced to 
take sides, they identify with the 
Communist homeland and become a 
ready-made fifth column in support 
of future Communist expansion in 
Asia. Only by demonstrating a sense 
of reality and sensitivity, we are told, 
can the U.S. retain or regain the 
support of the Overseas Chinese. 
Therefore, urge the “recognitionists,” 
let us admit our past mistakes and, 
advancing to the future like good 
sports, salvage what we can. 

A critical review of the Overseas 
Chinese question, perhaps too crudely 


outlined above, requires (1) an an- 
alysis of the general situation and 
political mood of the Overseas Chi- 
nese today, and (2) an evaluation of 
their present political potential both 
locally and in the international scene. 


Who Are the Overseas Chinese? 

The term, Overseas Chinese, may 
be used to describe any group of ra- 
cial Chinese living outside of China 
(including Taiwan). Some experts, 
and the Chinese themselves, may not 
agree to such a gross definition; but 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make a further refinement. Since Chi- 
nese law will accept any child of a 
Chinese father as a citizen of China 
upon his return to China, no Chinese 
ever actually loses his Chinese na- 
tionality, real or potential. There- 
fore, the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment, at least, considers even the 
Chinese-Americans as Overseas Chi- 
nese (much to the dismay of many 
Chinese-American citizens). 

But the Chinese quality of the hua- 
ch’iao rests on more than a legal sta- 
tus attributed to them by Chinese 
practice. They are the inheritors of a 
distinctive cultural tradition which 
for years helped to set them apart 
from other communities in their lands 
of adoption. Although their adapta- 
tion to the life of the host country 
has differed according to time and 
place, some generalizations are worth 
making. 

As a group, the Chinese more often 


*than not held aloof from integration; 


at the same time, they were prevented 
from becoming full members of the 
foreign communities. As a rule, the 
larger the concentration of Chinese 








emigrants in a particular locality, the 
less amenable have they been to in- 
tegration. Since most emigrating Chi- 
nese originally intended to return to 
China (and many did), they were all 
the less inclined to give up their 
Chinese way of life and take on ways 
which they considered to be inferior, 
if not barbarian. 

Since they already possessed a so- 
phisticated language, literature and 
philosophy and a highly pragmatic 
approach to life, Chinese who tempo- 
rarily foresook their 
adopted only as much of foreign cul- 
ture as was necessary for social sur- 
vival and economic advancement. To- 
day, hundreds of years after the pio- 
neer Chinese left their local villages 
in search of livelihood abroad, their 
descendents still live in modified rep- 
licas of China scattered over many 
parts of the globe and generally con- 
sider themselves to be 100 per cent 
Chinese. 

Although there are large Overseas 
Chinese communities in North and 
South America, in comparison with 
the total population they are few in 
number and insignificant politically. 
This is partly because the expanding 
economies of the countries in the New 
World eventually provide opportuni- 
ties for Chinese to take their place in 
the larger national communities and 
to accept the practical benefits of 
Western culture. That is, 
civilization offered compensations for 
Chinese who abandoned their old tra- 
ditions. Yet it must be emphasized 
that this has been a recent develop- 
ment which took place under ex- 
tremely favorable historic conditions. 

The Chinese of Southeast Asia, 
who constitute the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Overseas Chinese, developed 
their communities under conditions 
for the most part markedly different 
from those in the West. The earliest 
emigrant Chinese communities were 
established by enterprising merchants 
who developed a thriving trade be- 
tween China and the countries of 
Southeast Asia. With their superior 
mercantile and banking techniques, 
they became practically indispensable 


native soil 


Western 
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entrepreneurs, gaining special eco- 
nomic rights and privileges. They 
brought with them a highly developed 
material and moral culture which in- 
vited the envy and admiration of the 
local potentates and populace. On 
occasion, displays of Chinese mili- 
tary and naval strength served to re- 
inforce the awe which China inspired. 

In an erratic and almost indiffer- 
ent manner, China pursued her tradi- 
tional imperialism with the help of 
her overseas merchants. These mer- 
chants formed tight-knit, aristocratic 
communities, starting families by 
taking local women as their consorts. 
Their descendants developed a pecu- 
liar if conservative semi-Chinese, 
semi-local culture over the course of 
several centuries. Until recently, 
these “old Chinese families” stood at 
the apex of most hua-ch’iao societies 
in Southeast Asia, and furnished so- 
cially and often legally accepted lead- 
ership. But in the past 30 years they 
have largely given way to China-born 
business and intellectual groups. 

The bulk of Chinese emigration to 
neighboring Southeast Asian areas 
has taken place within the last 100 
years. The latter-day emigrants have 
been mostly farmers and fishermen 
from the southeastern coastal prov- 
inces of China who came as coolies 
and squatters. They were refugees 
from conditions of land-hunger, fam- 
ine and political instability at home. 
In the countries of Southeast Asia 
they found it possible, by dint of un- 
believably intense toil, 
enough wealth to enable them both 
to engage in petty trade locally and 
to remit surplus savings to their rela- 
tives at home. 

The Chinese adventurers migrated 
to Southeast Asia not only because 
they were superfluous in their native 
areas but also because they were 
sorely needed as laborers and busi- 
nessmen abroad. They were respond- 
ing to the economic demands of 
colonialism in relatively backward 
areas. The Southeast Asian colonial 
systems, by and large, left a void be- 
tween European directors of govern- 
ment and business and the loca! popu- 


to amass 





lations, and it fell to such groups as 
the Chinese and the Indians to sup. 
ply the necessary administrative and 
economic link. 

With their industry, thrift, business 
acumen and network of familial and 
clan relationships, the Chinese were 
an ideal group of middle-men to be 
exploited by the Europeans, and, in 
turn, to exploit the local populace 
directly. The services which they per. 
formed as money-lenders, creditors 
and purveyors of goods made them 
indispensable, once the traditional 
local economies were disrupted by 
colonial demands and values. Today 
it is difficult to find a village in Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaya, Borneo, Indo- 
nesia or the Philippines where at 
least one Chinese shopkeeper-cun- 
usurer family does not dominate the 
economic picture. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese, starting as laborers 
(coolies) or squatters, carefully 
hoard the proceeds of their back 


breaking toil, or the remaining proé- 


uce of their tiny garden-farms, ing 


order to ascend the economic ladder 
which will bring them middle-class or 
even—if they are lucky—amillionaire 
status. Some Chinese families have 
grown with the great cities which they 
have done so much to create: others 


move into the urban areas as soon asf 
they find a suitable opportunity. Con-§ 
sequently, most major cities in South-| 
east Asia are heavily influenced, iff 
not dominated, by the Overseas Chi: 


nese. 


Southeast Asia is not large in com: 
parison with the total number of na 
tive inhabitants. A rough estimate of 
the proportion of hua-ch’iao in lead: 
ing Southeast Asian countries would 
yield the following approximate per 


centages by country: British North 


Borneo 22; Sarawak 25; Burma 1.5: 
Cambodia 10; Indonesia 3; Malays 
(and Singapore) 45; Philippines 1.4: 
Thailand 16; South Vietnam 5. 
Except in the British territories 
of Borneo and Sarawak, the new stalé 
of Malaya and the British Colony o 
Singapore, on the surface it would 
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FREE CHINA'S CHIANG KAI-SHEK: FOCAL POINT FOR LOYALTIES? 


not appear that the Overseas Chinese 
pose any particular demographic 
problem. When we examine their dis- 
tribution and role within each coun- 
try, however, it is apparent that the 
Overseas Chinese are in a position 
of extraordinary strength almost 
everywhere. 

In Thailand, for instance, Bangkok 
is the only city of importance, com- 
pletely dominating the national po- 
litical and economic scene. The Over- 
seas Chinese constitute 45 per cent 
of the population of that national 
capital. Similarly, in Indonesia, the 
populations of Jakarta and Surabaya 
are so heavily Chinese as to give one 
the impression that they are indeed 
Chinese cities. In Rangoon, Burma, 
the most important electoral constitu- 
encies are located in the swarming 
Chinese section of the city. Through- 
out the metropolis Chinese mercantile 
activity is a powerful economic fac- 
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tor. Manila, Cebu and other ports in 
the Philippines similarly exhibit strik- 
ing signs of Chinese pre-eminence. In 
Malaya, every city of major import- 
ance is overwhelmingly Chinese, and 
in Singapore the Chinese constitute 
65 per cent of the population. 

Furthermore, they are the largest 
single racial bloc in all of these urban 
areas. Since the Chinese are notori- 
ous census-evaders, and, in addition, 
many deny their Chinese identity for 
political or social reasons, it is pos- 
sible that any errors in our estimates 
of the relative size of the Overseas 
Chinese communities are on the lean 
side. 

The movement of Chinese 
overseas areas reached its peak in 
the 1920s, but since World War II, 
most countries have been making an 
effort to curtail the entrance of new 
immigrants sharply. Exceptions are 
made by some governments who per- 


into 


mit entry of wives, children and aged 
parents of Chinese residents, as well 
as of individuals possessing particu- 
larly needed skills. On the whole, the 
sex ratio has been tending toward 
equilization, making possible an in- 
creased number of bilateral Chinese 
marriages—with a resultant explo- 
sion in the birth rate. Thus, the Over- 
seas Chinese population is growing 
rapidly, often at a rate faster than 
that of the local non-Chinese popula- 
tion. 

Chaotic conditions in China imme- 
diately after World War II followed 
by the Communist seizure of power, 
have produced a small influx of refu- 
gees in the past decade. Although 
these late-comers are numerically in- 
significant, many of them are intellec- 
tuals and members of the upper mid- 
dle-class who are forming a new stra- 
tum of importance within hua-ch’iao 
societies. 

Each Chinese community in South- 
east Asia originally drew its members 
from a particular locality in the 
motherland, but over the years new 
groups have moved in. The most im- 
portant groups, which speak different 
dialects and perpetuate somewhat dif- 
ferent local customs, are the Canton- 
ese, the Teochiu, the Hokien, the 
Hainanese, and the Hakka, repre- 
senting the provinces of Fukien and 
Kwangtung. In countries adjoining 
China there is an indeterminate num- 
ber of people from Yunnan and other 
border provinces. 

The most recent refugees arrived 
under emergency conditions and 
therefore did not rely entirely upon 
existing ties between homeland and 
overseas communities, as did the 
earlier migrants. But although Shang- 
hai and other more northerly cities 
are now fairly well represented, the 
majority of the refugees still come 
from the original hua-ch’iao-produc- 
ing provinces. 

In the past, the language differ- 
ences of the various Overseas Chinese 
groups tended to prevent them from 
merging into a single community 
within each host country. Although 
to varying degrees the Chinese have 
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learned the languages of their new 
homelands (particularly in Thailand 
and Burma), more commonly they 
continued to speak principally their 
own vernacular. This tendency was 
perpetuated especially in countries 
which did not encourage the entry of 
Chinese into government 
schools, leaving the Chinese to set up 
their own vernacular schools. 

The isolation and atomization of 
the various Chinese dialect groups 
seriously impeded all forms of com- 
munication and administration, but 


local 


for many years served to prevent the 
coalescence of the Chinese into a 
strong and articulate political bloc. 
Therefore. their 
especially in large cities, and their 
dominating economic position every- 
where in Southeast Asia, the Over- 
seas Chinese were almost blithely dis- 


despite numbers, 


regarded or discounted as a major 
political force. Today such an atti- 
tude is no longer tenable. The best 
evidence of this is the concern of 
every local government in Southeast 
Asia for its Chinese population, and 
the tender regard evinced for them 
by American foreign policy strate- 
gists. 


The Overseas Chinese and Politics. 

The 14 million Overseas Chinese 
obviously cannot exert any political 
influence as a single group since they 
are divided by some dozen national 
boundaries. Their impact can only be 
felt by the pressure they are capable 
of bringing to bear in the individual 
countries where they reside. Because 
over-all social. political and economic 
conditions in these countries vary 
considerably, as do the strength and 
position of the Chinese 
communities within them, generaliza- 


Overseas 


tions are apt to be misleading. More- 
over, since scientific study of the 
Overseas Chinese is still in its first 
stages, evaluation of their attitudes 
and present or potential roles can be 
presented only tentatively. Neverthe- 
less, a large and immediate view is 
required for the sake of reasonably 
enlightened policy decisions. 

Some of the recent trends among 


the Overseas Chinese appear to be 
clear enough to warrant conclusions 
at this time. The most important 
modern development among the hua- 
ch’iao is one which they share fully 
with their brethren in the homeland: 
nationalism. Sun Yat-sen, the founder 
of the Chinese Republic, once called 
Nanyang (Southeast Asia) “the 
mother of the Chinese revolution.” 
He was referring to the role played 
by the hua-ch’iao in financing and 
organizing the forces which over- 
threw the old Manchu Dynasty in 
1911. 

The spirit of nationalism which 
gradually filtered through the Chi- 
nese masses overseas reached a first 
climax during the Japanese invasions 
of China in the 1930s and early 
1940s. Aware of the contributions 
which her expatriates could make. 
the Kuomintang Government spared 
no effort to remind the Overseas Chi- 
nese that they were first and fore- 
most Chinese. The Kuomintang pro- 
paganda effort Southeast 
Asian Chinese penetrated every 
aspect of community life: business. 


among 


schools, art, music and literature. 
Perhaps the most significant phase 
was the introduction of a common 
national spoken language, kuo-yu, 
popularly known as Mandarin. If the 
national language was useful in im- 
posing uniformity on the various 
huge provinces of China, it was even 
more potent in Southeast Asia, where 
millions of Chinese who spoke di- 
verse dialects came into face-to-face 
contact daily. A movement had 
existed in several areas to adopt the 
local tongue (e.g., Malay, Thai or 
even English) as a lingua franca, but 
kuo-yu now presented itself as an 
alternative. Surprisingly. 
even today many experts fail to note 


attractive 


the predominance of kuo-yu amongst 
the overseas youth and its rapid adop- 
tion by other segments of the Chinese 
community, 

Reforms in the written language 
which brought it into correspondence 
with the spoken language made Chi- 
nese literature available to a huge 
new reading public. Today there are 





almost 2,000 Chinese primary schools 
in Southeast Asia. All give some de- 
gree of literacy in Chinese to their 
students, and most introduce them to 
the national tongue. In the 188 Chi- 
nese middle schools (high school and 
sometimes junior college level) in 
Southeast Asia as well as at Nan- 
yang University in Singapore, kuo-yu 
is the usually accepted medium of 
instruction, The books adopted by all 
these schools provide a constant and 
current link with China. 

For the Overseas Chinese 75 Chi- 
nese-language newspapers are pub- 
lished locally. In addition, there are 
scores of Chinese journals and mo- 
tion pictures appearing regularly. The 
content of most of these communica- 
tions media has for three decades 
been highly nationalistic. The result 
has been a revival of interest in China 
and Chinese culture, very often at the 
expense of identification with the 
local country. 

In the last 30 years, all Chinese 
governments on the mainland have 
set up Overseas Chinese Commissions, 
the sole purpose of which was to cap- 
ture the loyalty of the hua-ch’iao. The 
success of these measures has _ not 
been uniform, In certain countries. 
such as Thailand, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 
were undertaken to check such pro- 
paganda. In the British colonies. 


strong counter-measures 


counter-measures were less stringent. 
and the Chinese nationalistic move- 
ment spread despite petty govern- 
mental obstacles. 

Occupation of all the nations of 
Southeast Asia by the Japanese from 
1942 to 1945 temporarily put an end 
to large-scale Chinese propaganda 
efforts. But the common anti-Japanese 
struggle, often led by Chinese. re- 
sulted in a new and greater national- 
ism. This nationalism was of a more 
complex variety, as seen particularly 
in the case of the Malayan Chinese. 
In Malaya. the bulk of the resistance 
forces were Chinese, and their sacri- 
fices in their costly liberation move- 
ment led them to feel, perhaps for the 
first time, that they had a vital and 
permanent stake in Malaya. They be 
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came Malayan nationalists, but the 
future Malaya they envisaged was a 
Chinese Malaya. 

The second great resurgence of 
Chinese nationalism came after the 
Communist conquest of the mainland. 
In Chinese eyes, the establishment of 
an apparently streamlined, honest, 
militant, modern and powerful gov- 
ernment in the homeland seemed to 
climax the recovery of Southeast Asia 
from the grasp of the white men. Such 
distaste which Overseas Chinese may 
have felt for the ruthlessness and regi- 
mentation of the Communist order in 
China could not displace the pride 
Communist accomplishments inspired 
—not because they were Communist 
accomplishments, but because they 
were Chinese. 

The stalemating of the Americans 
in Korea and the inglorious fall of 
the French in Indo-China produced 
tremendous psychological repercus- 
sions among the Overseas Chinese. 
Once again national pride eclipsed 
individual interest and fear. Such 
generalized sentiments, however, did 
not lead to wholehearted acceptance 
of the Communist regime by the 
Overseas Chinese. 

In the past nine years, the Commu- 
nists as the rulers of mainland China, 
which is the only China most Over- 
seas Chinese recognize, have been 
quick to capitalize on all the previ- 
ous Chinese government propaganda 
efforts among the hua-ch’iao. In addi- 
tion, well publicized Communist suc- 
cesses in the economic, diplomatic and 
social spheres have made a deep im- 
pression all over Southeast Asia. Most 
Overseas Chinese bask today in the 
warmth of admiration and respect 
accorded them locally as a result of 
the new status of their homeland. The 
recent dumping of Chinese goods on 
Southeast Asian markets, and the ex- 
hibition and sale of amazingly low- 
priced. high-quality manufactures at 
local fairs. despite the adverse effects 
of such measures on particular busi- 
hess interests and thoughtful individ- 
uals, tend to reinforce the general 
feeling that China is on the march 
and nothing can stop her. 
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As knowledge of the widespread 
creation of “People’s Communes” 
spreads among China’s neighbors. 
some second thoughts seem to be oc- 
curring to the erstwhile enthusiasts 
of the Communist regime. The horror 
of a slave system seems to appall 
them, but at the same time they stand 
in greater awe of a motherland which 
they feel will be inevitably trium- 
phant. 

Red China today is in a position to 
exert considerable economic and 
moral influence upon the Overseas 
Chinese, and it does not miss a trick 
in doing so. Through agencies such 
as the powerful Bank of China, the 
Communists can pressure or bribe 
Chinese businessmen into supporting 
their commercial policies, which usu- 
ally involve political ends. Controlling 
the cultural founts of Chinese life, 
Red China has a ready overseas audi- 
ence which possesses no other com- 
parable sources. In short, Taiwan and 
the U.S.-subsidized free Chinese press 
have so far failed in their competition 
with Peking’s monster propaganda 
machine. 

The Communists at the present mo- 
ment do not publicly demand the 
loyalty of the hua-ch’iao. Hunting for 
larger game, the support of the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia, they realize 
that outright wooing of the Overseas 
Chinese would antagonize the sensi- 
tive governments concerned, The 
policy inaugurated by Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai at the 
Bandung Conference goes so far as to 
suggest piously to the Overseas Chi- 
nese that they become good loyal 
citizens of their host countries, Since 
China does not reject such local citi- 
zens as potential Chinese citizens, this 
remains an empty gesture. 

Moreover, Peking is fully aware 
that the granting of local citizenship 
to the majority of Overseas Chinese 
involves thorny internal problems in 
many nations which are desperately 
seeking some way to prevent the hua- 
cl’iao from completely dominating 
their own societies. Extreme examples 
can be found in Singapore and Ma- 


laya, where a_ rapidly growing 


Chinese electorate demands that 
Chinese be an official language. 
Peking’s rather quiet and concilia- 
tory public policy (which does not 
preclude secret and subversive pro- 
paganda activities) only adds fuel to 
the fire by intensifying the conflicts 
—and the frustrations—of the Over- 
seas Chinese. Red China at the mo- 
ment may not seem to be exerting her 
utmost efforts for the protection and 
advancement of the Overseas Chinese, 
but there is no doubt that the Com- 
munists are the only Chinese govern- 
ment that could do so—if not today. 
then tomorrow. 
The Nationalist 
Taiwan, by contrast, would appear to 
have been written off by the Overseas 
Chinese as a source of spiritual or 
physical support. No matter how well 


government in 


Chiang may have succeeded in re- 
forming his party and introducing 
sound administration in his island 
nation, few Overseas Chinese have 
forgiven him or his party for their 
past failures. 

Even less can they forgive him for 
his present weakness. They know that 
he exists solely on the basis of Amer- 
ican sufferance and support, and this 
does him little credit in their eyes. 
It is even conceivable that they trust 
the U. S. more than they trust the 
Nationalists and would rather deal 
directly with the principal than with 
a “discredited” middle man. 

Daily, from Rangoon to Singapore. 
the influence of the Kuomintang is 
fading. And even in Thailand, where 
an anti-Communist government rules 
and where up to a few years ago the 
Kuomintang influence was known to 
be paramount, recent reports have it 
that there is a perceptible and con- 
tinuing swing to the Left on the part 
of the Chinese community. In Indo- 
nesia, the Government has banned 
Nationalist organizations, closed their 
schools, newspapers and banks, and 
even arrested some of their leaders. 
These Indonesian measures undoubt- 
edly are more anti-Chinese than anti- 
Nationalist, and in fact, may be 
merely a prelude to action against 
pro-Communist Chinese, But at the 
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moment it is the Nationalists who are 
banned and the Communists who are 
free to spread their divisive influence. 


The Question of Recognition. For 
the purposes of this article, an attempt 
was made to sample opinion among 
Chinese in Burma, Thailand, Singa- 
pore and Malaya with respect to the 
question of diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China. Responses varied 
according to the larger political atti- 
tudes of those interviewed. But except 
for a few devoted democrats who 
were strongly anti-Communist, the 
great majority gave the impression 
that non-recognition of Red China 
creates greater hostility toward the 
U. S., and that many felt recognition 
would bring about a friendlier feeling 
on the part of the hua-ch’iao. On the 
question of the possibilities of a Two- 
China Policy, all the reactions were 
negative, except in one case where 
it was suggested that it would be 
feasible—provided Chiang Kai-shek 
and his administration were ousted. 

The results of the above sampling 
need not be taken too seriously. 
Though it is likely that a wider and 
more scientific sampling would have 
yielded the same response—a call for 
recognition of Red China—there is 
no reason to believe that the Overseas 
Chinese are at all clear in their own 
thinking on this grave question. Un- 
like Hamlet, the hua-ch’iao would 
probably rather face ills they know 
not of than present ills. They can 
afford their current attitudes only 
because the U. S. stands as a buffer 
between them and Communist China. 
As of now, pride in Red China may 
dominate their thinking; yet the fact 
that they remain overseas as largely 
unwelcome guests indicates that more 
basic considerations guide their ac- 
tual conduct and thinking. 

Much more important than their 
attitudes toward one Chinese govern- 
ment or the other are their relative 
attitudes toward China and _ their 
present countries of domicile. At the 
moment, the hua-ch’iao are involved 
in a process of gradual assimilation 
into larger Southeast Asian communi- 


ties. The rate and intensity of this 
process varies according to country 
and group. Where their numerical 
concentration is proportionately high, 
the emergence of the Overseas Chi- 
nese as a powerful group on the 
political scene may well determine 
the fate of the nation. Such is the 
case in Singapore now and in the 
future Malaya. As one Singaporean 
put it in answer to our inquiries, 
“Why talk of two Chinas? We may 
soon have three.” 

The resurgence of Chinese cultural 
imperialism under the Communists is 
leading the Overseas Chinese to re- 
identify themselves with China. Their 
long separation from the mainland 
and their gradual adjustment to con- 
ditions overseas is directing their 
attention to their present localities. 
Thus they are in a state of inner con- 
flict. Except where their concentration 
is so high as to preclude any identi- 
fication with still-alien local cultures 
(as in Singapore), the chances are 
that in the long run satisfactory ab- 
sorption of the Overseas Chinese can 
take place. This would require, how- 
ever, determined, strict, yet generous 
measures on the part of the local gov- 
ernments. The costs, such as_ the 
provision of schools, would be high. 
Beyond that, the local country must 
have more than mere economic liveli- 
hood to offer its hua-ch’iao. There 
must be a larger cultural attraction. 
Perhaps in this sphere American re- 
sources could be put to judicious use. 

Meanwhile the model of “progres- 
sive’ Communist China will loom 
large in the minds of all China- 
oriented hua-ch’iao. And as is already 
the case in Singapore, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and to a certain extent in 
Burma, the Overseas Chinese political 
role in the countries of Southeast 
Asia where they are not actually sup- 
pressed, will increase and in a left- 
ward direction. They will seek to 
capitalize on the achievements of the 
mainland Communists in their own 
local political campaigns, and will 
try to draw their host countries closer 
to the Chinese Communist orbit. 
Barring any cataclysmic international 





developments, the future of the Over. 
seas Chinese will be worked out main. 
ly in local terms in response to 
hundreds of large and small issues, 
the weight of which can scarcely be 
measured in advance. 

The most that the Overseas Chinese 
can do for themselves, the free West 
and free Asia would be to assimilate 
as rapidly as possible, lending their 
considerable energy and skill to the 
creation of strong, independent South- 
east Asian governments. The extent 
to which this is possible depends com- 
pletely upon local conditions. Where 
the Chinese Communists have cap- 
tured their imagination and loyalty 
or can apply strong, direct pressure, 
it is futile to hold out Taiwan as an 
alternative to China. Where they have 
not succumbed completely to pro- 
Communist national sentiments, it is 
destructive to hinder their assimila- 
tion by pointing to their cultural ties 
with Free China. So far as American 
policy toward China is concerned, 
therefore, it would be a mistake to 
reckon the Overseas Chinese in our 
calculations. They are a factor that 
can produce only confusion and hesi- 
tancy at a moment when precision 
and clarity are required. 

Thus, neither proponents nor 
opponents of recognition are justified 
in using the probable reactions of the 
Overseas Chinese as the basis for any 
major policy decisions with regard 
to China. The U.S. ought rather to 
pursue bold policies, especially on the 
economic front, to counter local or 
Chinese Communist divisive moves. 
Our interest in the maintenance of a 
free Southeast Asia demands that we 
do not underrate our own strength. 
for this strength is the foundation of 
security in the Pacific. To most Over- 
seas Chinese, our support of Taiwan 
is not an indication of such strength. 

More to the point would be increas- 
ingly active U.S. support of South- 
east Asian governments. Only if they 
are convinced that their host cout 
tries are going to survive can the 
Overseas Chinese settle down to be 
come good citizens and good local 
patriots. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


wo woRDs which have been in 

frequent use during recent 
months—and which will -be heard 
still more frequently if and as nego- 
tiations between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Western nations ad- 
vance—are “flexibility” and “ap- 
peasement.” Indeed there is likely to 
be a good deal of semantic confusion 
in the use of these words. For no one 
would be so maladroit as to advocate 
appeasement openly. Even those pub- 
licists whose advice often adds up to 
appeasement prefer to mask them- 
selves behind respectable- 
sounding words as “flexibility” and 


such 


“realism.” 

It is interesting to recall that ap- 
peasement was not always a bad 
word. The Webster Dictionary defini- 
tion of “appease” is “to allay, as- 
suage, quiet, satisfy, pacify.” British 
Prime Ministers Stanley Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain in the ’30s pro- 
claimed “appeasement” as their goal 
without any thought that they were 
suggesting something dishonorable. 
The aim of British statesmanship at 
that time was to create a stable bal- 
ance of power on the continent of 
Europe, to avert war by acquiescing 
in or promoting the revision of what 
were generally accepted as unjust 
features of the Versailles peace settle- 
ment. 

For a time, public consciousness of 
what was going on was obscured be- 
cause Hitler’s first territorial de- 
mands would have possessed much 
justification, on the 
Wilsonian self-determination—if they 
had been put forward by anyone but 
Hitler. It was indeed a tragedy that 
what was refused to the reasoned 


ground of 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





Appeasement 
vs. Flexibility 


arguments of the democratic repre- 
sentatives of the Weimar Republic 
was weakly granted to a paranoid 
dictator whose ambition did not stop 
short of complete domination of 
Europe. 

There is no reasonable doubt that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the Saar, after World 
War I and World War II, felt them- 
selves German and wanted to remain 
in Germany. The case, on grounds of 
national feeling, for including Ger- 
man-speaking Austria in a non-Nazi 
Germany was strong, especially be- 
fore Austria had developed the econ- 
omic resources (and the political 
common sense) which made it a far 
more prosperous and viable com- 
munity after World War II than 
it was between the two wars. 

What made appeasement wrong in 
the case of Hitler and in the case of 
Stalin (Yalta was at least as disgrace- 
ful as Munich) is that ambitious dic- 
tators are never satisfied with con- 
cessions giving final shape and form 
to their boundaries. 

The disease of appeasement can be 
diagnosed by the following three 
symptoms: 

(1) Yielding to force or threat of 
force. 

(2) Giving up an important posi- 
tion or principle without getting any 
equivalent in return. 

(3) Trying to placate an aggressor 
by tossing a weaker ally to the wolves. 

The final condemnation of appease- 
ment lies in the fact that it does not 
appease, and leads not to peace, but 
to war under less favorable moral 
and material conditions. Hitler was 
not satisfied with what he got at 


Munich. Stalin was not satisfied with 
what he got at Yalta. Khrushchev 
would not be satisfied if the Western 
powers would turn tail and meekly 
march out of Berlin. 

The prospect of war fought with 
nuclear weapons is so grim and ter- 
rible that if any single concession 
could assure permanent peace, the 
argument for making the concession 
would be strong. But the objection 
here is that no concession is, or can 
be, final. 

Flexibility in diplomatic relations, 
interpreted in its proper sense—will- 
ingness to negotiate freely without 
threat of violence, to examine and 
consider the advisability of barter- 
ing a concession on the Western side 
for one of equal or greater value on 
the Soviet side—is as desirable as 
appeasement is undesirable. There is 
a danger, to be sure, that flexibility 
will become as discreditea a word as 
appeasement, if the appeasers who 
want to give in to Khrushchev’s 
threats under some protecting camou- 
flage continue to describe themselves 
as merely advocating “flexibility.” 

What has been conspicuously lack- 
ing up to the present time has been 
any sign of flexibility in the Kremlin. 
Those critical voices in the West who 
denounced German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer and the late Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles for “in- 
flexibility” never point convincingly 
to any sign of willingness to compro- 
mise, to barter concession for conces- 
sion, on the Soviet side. 

An example of genuine flexibility 
was the agreement, after innumer- 
able weary negotiating sessions, on 
general evacuation of Austria. If 
Khrushchev would propose to make 
the whole of Berlin a free city, this 
might be worth discussing. But when 
he makes demands relating only to 
West Berlin, compliance is appease- 
ment. If he would consent, even over 
a long period of time, to all-German 
free elections, reasonable counter- 
concessions might be in order. But 
so long as he demands one-sided con- 
self-respecting 


cessions, the only 


reply is no. 
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The Professor 


The Professor and the Commissions. 
By Bernard Schwartz. 
Knopf. 275 pp. $4.00. 


Wuen I was a small boy, I read 
a book of which I now remember 
only the title and the profile of the 
plot. The title was “Benjy in Beast- 
iand,” and it was the story of a little 
boy who teased animals. In a dream 
that was to become a watershed of 
behavior, he was put on trial by the 
beasts. You can just well imagine 
that the beasts administered a profit- 
able rebuke to Benjy, and that he 
and they got along well iorever after. 

For reasons that must be of inter- 
est only to worried friends, I was, 
somewhat irrationally, put in mind 
of the childhood book when I read 
Bernard Schwartz’s aceount of his 
life and hard times in Washington. 
While there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between Schwartz and Benjy, 
both found horror of a dream-like 
quality in the feral and the Federal 
jungles, each endured a trial of sorts, 
and both escaped to tell the tale. The 
difference is that Benjy was just glad 
to get away, while Bernard would 
like to return to Beastland and change 
a few things. Readers of his account 
will be inclined to agree that he has 
made a case. 

The book is really in two parts, 
although they are not sharply separ- 
ated from each other by chapters. 
The first is the story of the author’s 
controversy with the House Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight, and 
the second is the fact and fiction of 
the regulatory commissions, and 
what to do about them. The contro- 
versy over the investigation of the 
Big Six regulatory agencies—Federal 
Communications Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 


in Beastland 
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eral Trade Commission, Federal 
Power Commission and Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—was an episode as 
weird as anything in the days of 
Marion Zioncheck. 

This epic of surrealist politics be- 
gan when the House voted to in- 
vestigate the law and practices of 
the so-called quasi-judicial agencies 
in February 1957. Bernard Schwartz 
was hired to guide the investigation 
as Counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, assuming his post on 
August 1, 1957. He was fired from 
his position on February 10, 1958 
after a series of sensational events 
which included an_ invitation by 
Schwartz to Federal employes in the 
agencies under investigation to re- 
port to him in confidence about the 


wrong-doings of their superiors; the 
transmission by Schwartz to the New 
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York Times of a document that the 
Subcommittee wanted to keep con- 
fidential; at least one interview when 
the investigator concealed a wire re- 
corder in a brief case, of which he 
did not warn the respondent: the 
resignation of the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee; the nocturnal trans- 
portation by Schwartz, after he was 
fired, of secret files which he tried 
to give to Senator John Williams 
(R-Del.). and did give to Senator 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.); and a Mad 
Hatter’s “trial” of Schwartz by the 
Subcommittee, the members of which 
assured each other under cath that 
they had not leaked information to 
newspapermen. 

This bizarre and outrageous trav- 
esty of decorum and procedure re: 
flected ill on all of the parties to it. 
But the stakes were high and feeling 
was strong. One result of it all was 
the resignation and subsequent in- 
dictment of Commissioner Robert A. 
Mack of the FCC, and the resigna- 
tion of Sherman Adams who was 
caught in a coat of vicuna, the Gold- 
finery of influence. 

In his account of these stirring 
events, Schwartz explains and justi- 
fies what some critics have thought 
was censurable deportment by Coun- 
sel. Thus, the January 4 memoran- 
dum was released without authority 
to the press to prevent the Subcom- 
mittee from blocking a serious in- 
vestigation of the agencies. The 
episode of the wire recorder was not 
really like wire-tapping or entrap- 
ment, and anyway the respondent 
should have known that anything he 
said was for the record. The secret 
files were appropriated so as to pre- 
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yent a cover-up and whitewash, since 
suppression would be deterred by the 
knowledge that a member of the 
United States Senate was privy to 
the information. 

In these and other statements 
Schwartz is not always scrupulously 
careful in assertion or innuendo, and 
attributes bad faith and worse to all 
who failed to support him, including 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) 
who, he says, wanted to soft-pedal 
the investigation because his nephew 
was in the FCC. Schwartz’s Wash- 
ington world is indeed made to seem 
like a beastland, thickly populated 
by Republicans, Eisenhower Demo- 
crats, crooks, time-servers, influence- 
peddlers, white-washers and so on. 
Selective perception blanks out many 
others who might deserved 
mention, like the true-blue Demo- 
crats who also tried to influence the 
Miami Channel 10 decision, but lost. 
Much of the account of this event 
lacks taste and grace. Even worse, it 
recalls, at points, the famous act of 
Roy Cohn and G. David Schine. 
Liberals may well reflect whether 
that conception of due process isn’t 
too narrow which confines it only to 
people we like. 

But however unorthodox some of 
the procedure may have been, the 
substance of Schwartz’s effort was 
solid. Although shot at by the posse 
he was leading, his own aim was 
good enough to hit targets in the 
FCC and the White House itself. It 
seems entirely true that it was be- 
cause of the noise he created that the 
Subcommittee was forced to go ahead 
with the investigation of the Miami 
Channel 10 case and of the peculiar 
relations between Sherman Adams 
and Bernard Goldfine. And it is vir- 
tually certain that if the investigation 
could have continued unimpeded 
through all of the six quasi-judicial 
agencies, and the relations of the 
Administration to them, much could 
have been disclosed that should have 
been, but never will be, revealed. 

In the second principal part of the 
book, Schwartz deals with the quasi- 
judicial agencies as a whole and with 


have 
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their peculiar vulnerability to pres- 
sure from the clienteles which they 
are appointed to regulate. It is the 
author’s argument that Congress in- 
tended these agencies to be independ- 
ent, but that they have failed to ful- 
fill the intention for them. Although 
they were expected to develop ade- 
quate and fair standards to control 
the discretion they wield, they have 
also failed to do this, and cases are 
decided by methods that would be 
intolerable in a court of law. Con- 
gress hoped to subject the actions 
of the commissions to working pro- 
cedural safeguards and court review, 
but the safeguards have not been 





adequate and the court review has 
been somewhat less than optimal. 
And, finally, it was assumed by Con- 
gress that the administrative agencies 
would be staffed by experts who 
alone would have the technical com- 
petence to deal with matters for which 
Congress has no time, and the courts 
no skill. This hope has been frus- 
trated by the appointment to ad- 
ministrative tribunals of political 
hacks and party followers. 

These are serious charges and 
they have been made by others be- 
sides Schwartz, although not always 
as colorfully. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Manage- 
ment in 1937 regarded these agencies 


as a headless fourth branch of the 
Government, and proposed radical 
reforms. The Hoover Commission 
failed to go quite as far as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, but it also was 
gravely concerned by the problems 
presented by the commissions. 
Schwartz’s solution is that a code of 
ethics be established for the agencies 
that would penalize most of the be- 
havior now regarded as dubious al- 
though not illegal. And he would 
further remove the commissioners 
from influence by creating an ad- 
ministrative court that would exer- 
cise the judicial function of all the 
quasi-judicial agencies, and thus in- 
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sure the independence and freedom 
of the process. 

It is clear that there is more to all 
this than simple official morality. The 
position of the agencies is often 
anomalous because Congress likes it 
that way. Congress created these 
agencies in part because it could not 
itself deal with the areas over which 
they were given jurisdiction, and it 
did not want to delegate its author- 
ity to the Executive, and thereby 
enlarge and strengthen a rival branch. 
So it made the agencies independent. 
The supposed independence in fact 
has increased the vulnerability of the 
agencies to pressure from the inter- 
ests they were supposed to control. 
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Deprived of regular and continu- 
ous support by the two most power- 
ful branches of the Government, the 
agencies lack a power base from 
which they can resist interest pres- 
sure. In their political isolation, they 
are forced into constant association 
with the interests they are supposed 
to control. Perhaps the astonishing 
thing is not that there is so much in- 


fluence but that there is so com- 
paratively little. The remedy for all 
this may not be to increase the in- 
dependence of the agencies but to 
decrease it — to put them more 
directly under the control of the 
Executive branch than is now the 
case. 

It is a pity that the investigations 
were cut off. It would be a first-rate 


public service if they could be re. 
vived and renewed. A few more cases 
such as those which Schwartz un. 
covered, and the demand for reform 
would be irresistible. Maybe some 
foundation could be persuaded to 
subsidize him to maintain a con- 
tinuous clamor. He has already shown 
that he possesses a voice of remark. 
able carrying power. 
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The Tradition of the New. 
By Harold Rosenberg. 
Horizon. 285 pp. $4.95. 


THESE ESSAYS together form an 
appraisal of the state of the arts, 
politics and social analysis in Europe 
and America. Harold Rosenberg sees, 
as few others have, the sharpness of 
the 20th century break in the West- 
ern tradition of thought, personality 
and social order. Caught between 
two ages, the Western world is psy- 
chologically alienated fiom _ itself, 
while its history continues to force 
itself upon us. The anomalous title, 
The Tradition of the New, is a mean- 
ingful description of Rosenberg’s 
analysis of the emergence of new 
myths, languages, ideologies, con- 
tradictions and absurdities that in- 
evitably arise when there is a “con- 
flict between the actual work or event 
and its illusory context.” 

His method of analysis includes 
the tradition of radical social analy- 
sis—an examination of the fate of the 
individual and his attempts to cope 
with political totalitarianism—reli- 
gious disenchantment, the class struc- 
ture and society’s absorption of the 
individual. For Rosenberg, all the 
world’s a stage and all its people 
players. each of whom acts out a 
multiplicity of roles, selves and con- 
sciousnesses in public acts that deny 
and demand the repression of the 
authentic person. He also brings to 
his criticism the sensitivity of the 
poet who, through an unwillingness to 
accept conventional categories and 
images, jolts the dulled sensibility. 
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The essay on poetry and painting, 
which comprises half the book, will 
offend anyone who denies the ultra- 
individuality of creation. 
This includes all conventional pro- 
fessional and academic critics who 
try to transform creativity into other- 
revolutionary 


artistic 


worldy __ religiosity, 
political acts or social usefulness, who 
believe advance-guard art is mean- 
ingless nonsense and_ childishness. 
Rosenberg sees art as the last possible 
goal. In a secular world, he asks, 
what can a man do to save himself? 
The answer is to be found in flights 
from conventional reality. 

If the consolations of art are child- 
ish, creativity becomes a willful re- 
fusal to discard the humanity of 
childhood. The return of the advance- 
guard to the humanity of childhood 
constitutes the liberation of the artist, 
the affirmation of his self. In this 
there is a recognition of the radical 
quality of play in a society deeply 
committed to its antithesis, work. 
To be childish is not a reproach, for 
the child experiences a world of 
pleasure and discovery which art 
knows how to recover. 

The true artist is one who finds a 
way of seeing what others fail to 
perceive and of making public the 
contents the 
artist finds a way of expressing the 
repressed unconscious. This task 
places a heavy responsibility on 
artists, one which, in Rosenberg’s 


of the unconscious: 


view, many artists have failed to ac- 
cept. 

To succeed, the artist must both 
discover himself and create himself 


through his work. Hence, for Rosen- : 
berg, poetry is affirmed by such poets E 
as Poe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Rilke 


affirm | 


and Pound, because 


themselves by breaking down con- 
ventional linguistic modes and de- 


they 


veloping languages and styles of their 
own. 

Devitalized aping is an ever-pres- 
ent threat to the work of the artist. 
As soon as he has made his dis 
covery, it is repeated a hundred times 
over (modern art quickly becomes 
traditional) ; it is discovered by the 


mass media and finds its way onto fF 


billboards. As more and more of the 
public unconscious enters the realm 
of the conscious—as the world itself 


becomes a surrealistic nightmare— 


the artist is pressed to delve deeper 














into his own unconscious in order § 


to retain his identity. 
With this secular, irrational view, 


it is quite natural for Rosenberg to 


pay attention to Suzanne Langer and 
Jacques Maritain whose books. Feel- 
ing and Form and Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry, respectively, try 
to take the individual out of the 
creative act. As Rosenberg sees it 
the point at issue in Langer is her 
attempt to impose a grand order and 
system on aesthetics: 

“If, as Dr. Langer believes, a uni: 
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fied philosophy of ert, once its key 
terms were properly formulated, 
could be developed comparable to 
mathematics, logic or the sciences, 
the conflicts, vaguenesses and am- 
biguities of the critics could be at- 
tributed to nothing more than theo- 
retical sloppiness or mental sloth; in 
which case it would be just as well 
to bump the old mob off the raft .. . 

“In art criticism, however, this 
semantic evaluation seems highly 
dubious. Here chaos relates to real 
differences in what people in present- 
day civilization look for in art; 
which results, of course, in differ- 
ences in what they find and also in 
what artists put there. In our time, 
there exists no unified community 
where Art is and the Arts are, each 
in its form and order. Art is con- 
stantly making itself; its definition 
is in the future. Criticism cannot 
therefore be a single developing 
theory; it must be partisan and 
polemical in order to join art in as- 
serting what art is to become. . . . 
The banging you hear in Feeling 
and Form comes from the need to 
drown out this potential clamor.” 

In Maritain it is the attempt to 
link creativity to the divine to which 
Rosenberg responds. Where Maritain 
would see “nineteenth century poetry 
as a metaphysical drama pointing 
toward a religious outcome,” Rosen- 
berg would see its culmination in 
the rejection of all myths. 

Rosenberg begins his political es- 
says with a pivotal piece he calls 
“Character Change and The Drama” 
in which he examines the dramatic 
and religious elements in the con- 
version experience, irrespective of 
the object of conversion. The first 
condition for political action is the 
political actor’s surrender of ident- 
ity; he converts himself into some- 
body else so as not to be able to see 
the limits imposed on his own ac- 
tion. In a group of brilliant essays 
on modern revolutions, a picture 
emerges of the great leaders of West- 
ern society creating history accord- 
ing to their own personal and fre- 
quently bizarre myths. 
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Revolution in our time, then, be- 
comes an attempt to create history 
in the image of the dead past (de 
Gaulle posing as the Maid of Or- 
leans). The political crisis is a failure 
to see the reality of the present and 
an incapacity to act within the terms 
it sets. Instead, the politics of West- 
ern civilization insists in dead earn- 
estness on waging a_half-farcical, 
half-serious war with its own phan- 
toms. 

Such a situation would seem to 
call for some hard-headed social 
analysis and political understanding. 
What has the intellectual world done 
to elucidate the issues? From Paris 


to Missoula it has become a “herd 
of independent minds” lost in the 
celebration of prosperity, profession- 
alism and the prophylaxis of self- 
confession. Anyone who has read 
The Lonely Crowd, The Organization 
Man or The Hidden Persuaders ought 
to look at Rosenberg’s appraisal of 
what these books mean. 

Rosenberg’s writings are not 
meant to change the world, but they 
describe it with spice and excitement. 
In the face of the world’s futility, he 
seems to be saying, let us at least 
see it as farce and comedy and enjoy 
it. But one must be careful not to 
become part of the farce. 





Playwright’s Lament 


The Seesaw Log. 
By William Gibson. 
Knopf. 273 pp. $3.95. 


WILLIAM Gipson’s The Seesaw Log 
is the record of a man who, despite 
his enormous success as the author 
of Two for the Seesaw, still refuses 
to regard himself as a “playwright” 
(a term whose connotations are of 
craft rather than of art), because he 
very properly demands of play-writ- 
ing the same disciplines and satis- 
factions he does of any other honest 
job of prose. And his experience with 
the commercial theater has taught 
him that, while the play may be the 
thing, the words of which it is made 
command somewhat less respect. At 
the same time, he is fair enough to 
appreciate the need, on the part of 
the director or actors, to protect 
themselves against dialogue, motiva- 
tion or transitions which, rightly or 
wrongly, they just don’t believe in. 

Specifically, the Log is a detailed 
account of the bruising and exhaust- 
ing months during which Gibson saw 
his work translated from a blueprint 
into a liveable (to the actors, not the 
author) edifice. And while he is elo- 
quent and entertaining and remarka- 
bly frank in chronicling the pain this 
lengthy process of compromising, cut- 
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ting, patching, defending and impro- 
vising cost him, I personally can not 
help feeling that he must have had 
an unusually sheltered time of it. 
Nor is he altogether consistent 
about his depressing discovery that 
the Broadway stage is not, except in 
rare instances, a literary medium. On 
the one hand, having good reason to 
consider himself a writer, a man to 
whom words are the only genuine 
coinage, he resents such debilitating 
demands of the stage as its supposed 
“need for instant clarity.” On the 
other, he is able also to veer toward 
the rather excessive humility of “... 
the writer who laments it is ‘not his 
play’ on the stage is an ungrateful 
egomaniac who should confine his 
work to the schizoid art of poetry.” 
Which of course doesn’t alter the 
fact that, with rare and not neces- 
sarily laudable exceptions, it is never 
your play. It is only your contribu- 
tion, sometimes inadequate, some- 
times misused, sometimes in perfect 
harmony, to the overall effect. If 
only because to the average theater- 
goer, at any rate, the very presence 
of a good actor on a stage has more 
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reality than the best of words can 
have. 

Gibson’s more realistic grievance 
is with something else. And that is 
the almost ritualistic atmosphere of 
overwork, hysteria and clashing tem- 
peraments of the rehearsal and pre- 
rehearsal period, during which, so 
very often, the final script is actually 
shaped. It is a time about as inimical 
to good writing as any that can be 
imagined, and its most distressing 
feature, to the beleaguered author, is 
his growing inability to retain any 
sort of criterion or perspective of his 
own. 

To those who want to write for the 
theater, the Log is an impressive re- 
minder that neither cash nor self- 
expression is an adequate motive for 
a writer to expose himself to the Rus- 
sian Roulette of a Broadway produc- 
tion. To the newcomer, the self- 
expression may still be found only 
in writing for the printed page. And 
by the arithmetic of time and aggra- 
vation per dollar, movies and TV still 
remain a more reliable way of writing 
for cash. 

What the theater does have unique- 
ly to offer the writer is its intoxicat- 
ing, if somewhat spurious, air of 
childlike excitement and self-impor- 
tance, and, most of all, those electri- 
fying moments of total contact and 
identification between actors and au- 
dience which not even the best novel 
or film could ever equal in immediacy 
and intensity. 

Having myself recently tried to act 
on the theory that for a play with a 
strong central situation, with or with- 
out sex, any cast larger than two 
would be sheer ostentation [Mr. Win- 
celberg is the author of the recent 
two-character Broadway production, 
Kataki.—Ed.]. 1 really don’t feel suf- 
ficiently objective to discuss the Log’s 
published revision of Two for the 
Seesaw, or to go into the matter of 
Gibson’s unhappiness with his star. 
Henry Fonda, who didn’t like the role 
as it was written for him. Because, 
after both seeing the play and read- 
ing Gibson’s version, I’m afraid my 
sympathies are with Fonda. 
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British Labor History 


Labour and Politics, 1900-1906. 
By Frank Bealey and Henry Pelling. 
St. Martin’s. 314 pp. $7.00. 


LABOUR AND PoLitics is an extra- 
ordinary irritating book. It is tedious, 
convoluted, confusing and scandal- 
ously overpriced. Yet it must be read, 
and read closely, by any serious stu- 
dent of the British Labor party. The 
reader should really be supplied with 
a chart and endowed with a crypto- 
graphic bent: The chronology shifts 
with unnerving abruptness and even 
the initiate is likely to be tormented 
by the constant injection of abbrevia- 
tions that are obscure to all but a 
handful of readers. (For instance, 
couldn’t the authors have shortened 
“the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants” to “Railway Servants” in- 
stead of “ASRS”? This may smack 
of petulance on my part, but when one 
is trying to discover whether the 
ASRS has favored the NDL instead 
of the LRC because of the intransi- 
gence of the SDF and the ILP, the 
flood of initials does get a bit trying. 
And it gets even worse when coping 
with the UTFWA.) 

I do not want to belabor two 
authors from whom [| have learned a 
great deal, but | think it fair to state 
that Labour and Politics is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a book. It is a collec- 
tion of discrete scholarly articles deal- 
ing with common characters and a 
common historical period, but there 
is no unifying theme, no organiza- 
tional backbone to provide unity to 
the work. The authors even refuse to 
generalize on their work—the chapter 
which winds up the book is seven 
pages long. Each essay is a model of 
historical microanalysis, but the pack- 
age is designed to terrorize any but 
the expert reader—and even the ex- 
pert would be well advised to refresh 
himself by reading Pelling’s excellent 
previous study, The Origins of the 
Labour Party, 1880-1900, before he 
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launches himself on this enterprise. 
One sometimes gets the impression 
that Bealey and Pelling have gone so 
deeply into their data that they have 
lost the urge to communicate effec- 
tively with those less versed and are 
simply writing for each other. 

Yet, despite these reservations, | 
think that Bealey and Pelling have 
made an immensely significant con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
formative years of the Parliamentary 


Labor party. They have studiedly, § 


even obstinately, refused to general- 
ize, but my reading of the book leads 
me to formulate—on their behalf and 
on their evidence—three important 
analytical propositions. First, they 
have dispelled, I hope once and for 
all, the shopworn myth that the Labor 
Party was conceived by a Socialist 
paraclete; second, they have demon- 
strated to my satisfaction that this 
party was established by the dedicated 
travail of a few inspired organizers 
at the top rather than by spontaneous 
ideological combustion at the “grass 
roots”; 


to his proper place as the deus ex 


machina in the creation of the Par- § 


liamentary Labor party. Each of 
these points deserves some discussion. 

With regard to the role of Social- 
ist ideology in the formation of the 
Labor party, Bealey and Pelling make 
it clear that the gradual trade union 
accretion to the cause of independent 
political action was based on motives 
that Samuel Gompers would have rec 
ognized and applauded. Under the 
combined pressure of a hostile Cor- 
servative government and crippling 
judicial decisions, the trade uniom 
magnates gradually moved toward 
support for the Labor Representation 
Committee, realizing that unless they 
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could get special legislation through 
Parliament, their weapons would be 
blunted and they would be left at the 
mercy of the employers. The Labor 
Representation Committee was, from 
their viewpoint, an instrument of po- 
litical pressure, or blackmail, rather 
than the embryo of a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. While Bealey and Pelling 
do not deal explicitly with the prob- 
lem, it appears to me from their data 
that the active, militant Socialists 
slowed down the growth of support 
for the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee--few trade union magnates 
have ever had the capacity to under- 
stand, let alone trust, the ideological 
enthusiast with his chiliastic energy 
and apparently endless supply of un- 
compromisable, eternal principles, 

Moreover, Bealey and Pelling make 
explicit the eclectic character of the 
Socialism professed by the early La- 
bor Representation Committee Mem- 
bers of Parliament. In the “great vic- 
tory” of 1906, which saw 29 of the 
Committee’s candidates victorious 
and established the Labor party as a 
Parliamentary force, the Socialist 
election appeal was anything but ideo- 
logical: The Labor candidates de- 
nounced the Conservatives, endorsed 
free trade, and in general pushed 
bread and butter issues before their 
constituents, 

After the election, W. T. Stead, edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews, asked 
the successful Labor members what 
books had most influenced their think- 
ing. One mentioned William Morris. 
one the American economist Richard 
T. Ely. and two listed Marx. “The 
great bulk of the answers were taken 
up with references to the influence of 
the Bible and the popular authors of 
the 19h century such as Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Dickens. The most strik- 
ing link between the great majority 
of the MPs concerned seemed to be 
their pride in a nonconformist up- 
bringing: Nearly all of them were 
Methodists of one sort or another, or 
Congregationalists.” In short, the La- 
bor party first moved into national 
Prominence as a lower-class variant 
of Liberalism: there were ideological 
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Socialists in the movement, fine dedi- 
cated people like Bruce Glasier, but 
they were the icing on the cake. 

As far as the techniques of organ- 
ization are concerned, Bealey and 
Pelling have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the Labor party’s initial 
success was based on the genius of a 
few untiring men at the center, nota- 
bly of James Ramsay MacDonald, to 
whom [| shall return later. It was 
MacDonald, supported by Keir 
Hardie, who persuaded the Liberal 
whip, Herbert Gladstone, to commit 
the Liberal party to institutional sui- 
cide. Apparently a genuine believer 
in the right of the working class to 
increased Parliamentary representa- 
tion, and perhaps hoping to attract 
many Conservative workingmen to 
the Liberal cause, Gladstone secretly 
agreed with MacDonald to permit La- 
bor Representation Committee candi- 
dates to run without Liberal opposi- 
tion in certain districts heavily popu- 
lated by members of the working 
class. 

MacDonald and Hardie—the latter, 
unhappy about the secret treaty, 
wrestled a bit with his conscience, but 
won—agreed in return to prevent La- 
bor candidates from splitting the anti- 
Conservative vote in other districts. 
The incredible thing was that Mac- 
Donald and Hardie managed to sus- 
tain their end of the bargain, but by 
cajolery mixed with threats; Glad- 
stone did likewise and thus deserves 
a special place in the history of his 
party, along with Lloyd George, as 
an architect of ultimate Liberal ruin. 

While it is certainly true that there 
was a great deal of working class fer- 
ment in Britain, it seems equally true 
that inspired leadership was required 
to convert this amorphous sense of 
alienation and resentment into an 
effective political instrument. This 
leadership was provided by Ramsay 
MacDonald in the formative years, 
and indeed until he faltered in the 
face of the Depression. Part genius, 
part manipulator, part idealist, part 
character actor, MacDonald stood at 
the center of the Labor party through- 
out its adolescent years. Since his de- 


fection in 1931, there has been an un- 
derstandable tendency to play down 
his earlier role, but as Bealey and 
Pelling indicate, to do so is to put on 
Hamlet without the Prince. 

What has to be remembered is that 
the Labor party underwent a notable 
radicalization in the 1930s. A partial 
consequence of this, fostered by a cer- 
tain amount of intellectual dishonesty, 
was the claim that MacDonald had 
“betrayed” the principles of Social- 
ism, when, in fact, he had never held 
the principles he was accused of be- 
traying. Indeed, last year Reginald 
Bassett, in a superb piece of historical 
detective work entitled 1931: Politi- 
cal Crisis, in my judgment cleared 
MacDonald of the charge of dishon- 
esty over his behavior in the political 
events of that fateful year. 

As Labour and Politics documents, 
MacDonald was always a pragmatist, 
a politician of the labor movement, 
and never an advocate of the class 
struggle. The man who labored with 
Stanley Baldwin and Herbert Samuel 
to form a National Government in 
1931 was the same man who nego- 
tiated the election pact with Herbert 
Gladstone in 1903. The wisdom of his 
techniques is a legitimate subject for 
debate, but like it or not, he was a 
consistent “class collaborationist.” 
Those who have attacked him for his 
actions in 193l—and I personally 
think he was mistaken in his tactics 
—have too often forgotten that had it 
not been for this policy, there might 
have been no Labor party in the first 
place. And it ill behooved those who 
silently ate at his table in the fat years 
to vilify him when the years turned 
lean. 
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SHIPLEY 


Destry Rides Again. Book by Leonard 
Gershe, based on the story by Max Brand. 
Music and lyrics by Harold Rome. Di- 
rected and choreographed by Michael 
Kidd. Presented by David Merrick. At the 
Imperial Theater. 

Once Upon a Mattress. Book on the 
fairy tale of the Princess and the Pea. Lyr- 
ics by Marshall Barer. Music by Mary 
Rodgers. Directed by George Abbott. Pre- 
sented by T. Edward Hambleton, Norris 
Houghton, William and Jean Eckart. At 
the Phoenix Theater. 

The Nervous Set. From the novel by Jay 
Landesman. Book by Landesman and 
Theodore J. Flicker. Music by Tommy 
Wolf. Lyrics by Fran Landesman. Directed 
by Flicker. Presented by Robert Lantz. At 
Henry Miller’s Theater. 


INCE MY 
S musicals 


the theater season merrier. We call 
the three of them musicals, but they 
could hardly be more different from 
each other. 

Destry Rides Again sounds like a 
voice from the past, a gay and 
cheery voice, but ever so familiar. 
To anyone who has watched the 
growth of our mechanical arts— 
movies, radio, television — Destry 
seems a stage version of Old Home 
Week. It presents, with song and 
dance, the most familiar pattern of 
our most popular fiction theme. The 
theme is, of course, the wild and 
rawhide West; the pattern is the new 
sheriff who cleans up the lawless 
town and gets, in different ways, both 
the top badman and his tiptop girl. 

What makes Destry fun is not the 
story, but the manner of the telling. 
Dolores Gray is like a hot wind over 
Texas, as she sways from the bad- 
man to the good man in the tough 
town of Bottleneck, singing in the 
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make 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Bad, the Bed 
And the Beat 


Last Chance Saloon. Andy Griffith, 
as young Destry, swaggers most suc- 
cessfully. And Elizabeth Watts is a 
lively madam for the town girls, 
whose house she wants to make a 
home. A highlight among the season’s 
dances is the mock mourning in front 
of the prison, where his friends pre- 
tend to lament the coming execution 
of the badman, although they expect 
to rescue him as soon as they’re 
through the dance. 

Destry has one fresh angle which 
may be an allegory for our times. 
Young Destry, fresh from college, has 
learned that those who live by the 
gun die by the gun. Like an Ameri- 
can diplomat, he tries to make 
friends with the badmen, smiling, 
even bowing beneath their mockery 
and insults. For the badmen, like So- 
viet diplomats, interpret his gracious 
ways as weakness; they despise and 
make game of this “superior” sheriff 
who will not tote a gun—until Destry 
has to show them that under the soft 
skin there are hard muscles and guts, 
and that, if he must use a weapon, 
he can hit the bull’s eye ten times out 
of ten. There’s good fun, and maybe 
a lesson, in Destry Rides Again. 

It’s a different matter with the 
musical out of the fairytale of a 
princess so sensitive that she feels 
a pea hidden under 20 mattresses. 
For the authors have tried to heat 
their fairytale and have it too. On 
the one hand, they make the prince 
a lummox and the princess a loud- 
mouthed hussy from the swamps, 
with hot Broadway business; on the 
other, they try to preserve a delicate 
mood. The gap cannot be bridged. 
It was good fun when first presented, 





as a summer frolic, at Camp 1 ani- 
ment, but the transmutation to the 
city left it simply amateurish. 

A silent element helps “The 
Minstrel, the Jester and I,” the play’s 
most amusing ditty, for the King is 
dumb, and supplies only gestures to 
fill out the comic trio. Joe Bova as 
the mother-beater Carol 
Burnett as the loud princess, and 
Jane White as the shrewish Queen, 
work hard and provide some laugh- 
able moments, but the story battles 
with the fun. 

The third musical tries to present 
the beat generation, the “heartbeat of 
a nation in decay.” Unfortunately, it 


prince, 


makes us resent, when we ought to 
feel sorry for, the down-and-going 
juveniles who find all things empty, 
who turn for kicks to sex and drugs, 
whose every reaction is negative, who 
lack enough drive even for suicide. 
One song in the musical says, “Shake- 
speare was a hack, so we read 
Kerouac.” Those who don’t care for 
Kerouac will find the evening sad. 


Some of the crazy notions in the | 


play such as_ the 
writer’s desire to do an article on Sex 
Symbols in the Christian Science 
Monitor. But the play, like the charae- 
ters, is full of junk that gets them 
nowhere. One is tempted to ask: If 
this is the beat generation, why don’t 
they beat it? Perhaps that slang is 
too old for them; the glossary pro- 


are amusing, 


vided with the play tells us that § 


6 ” 6“ ” 
nervous means contemporary. 


The glossary tries to be ironic. While 





it defines “Junk” as “narcotics,” it | 


also offers “Fink: finque” and “Dig: 
we must for a greater New York.” 

Such things, and the play, leave us 
—not in the slang sense—cool. For- 
tunately for the state of the nation, 
the beat make a disproportionately 
loud noise. Every age is in a state of 
crisis, but most of those growing in 
it face their urgencies with more 
spunk, more determination to work 
them through. “Beat” is defined in 
the play’s glossary as “depressed, ex: 
hausted, negative.” The beat need air 
to bring them back to the responsibili- 
ties of our time. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SOVIET TERROR 


I cannot agree with the statement in the 
excellent article by Franz Michael (“The 
Party,” NL, April 6), in your series on “Com- 
munist China’s First Decade,” that “there was 
never in Soviet Russia a phenomenon compara- 
ble to the mass hysteria created in China by 
the political drives, which aimed at the social 
and economic transformation of society and 
involved the execution of millions of victims.” 
This is inaccurate for several reasons. 

First, after the February Revolution in 1917, 
many people of the former Russian empire 
(Armenians, Estonians, Letts, Lithuanians, 
etc.) and many people of the Moslem faith in 
Central Asia proclaimed their independence. In 
1918-1920 Lenin’s armies tried by force to 
restore the empire, and not only were hundreds 
of soldiers killed on the battlefields, but mil- 
lions of innocent people were slaughtered, 
jailed or transported to Siberia. 

Second, another outburst of violence came 
from Moscow in 1932-33, after “voluntary” 
collectivism had failed. In the Ukraine there 
was an artificial, planned famine of unprece- 
dented dimensions; most scholars place the 
number of men, women and children who per- 
ished from starvation at between five and eight 
million, Third, many thousands of defenseless 
Polish prisoners of war were executed in 
Katyn, and more than 12,000 innocent Ukraini- 
ans were killed by the NKVD in Uinnitsa. 

It is clear that in violence and cruelty the 
ta in Moscow have far outdone the Reds in 

ina. 


Detroit A. ZAPLITNYJ 


ALGERIA 


Now in its fifth year, the war in Algeria has, 
in fact, increased in violence and intensity. 
The French armed forces in Algeria are more 
humerious than ever, and, according to figures 
cited by the French military command itself, 
the loss of Algerian lives has attained an 
average of 100 per day. 

But the main victim of France’s colonial 
Policy has been the Algerian civilian popula- 
tion. During the course of this colonial war, 
which France terms a “pacification,” approxi- 
mately 500,000 civilians have been killed or 
seriously wounded as a result of French bom- 
bardments and other acts of repression; 100,000 
are imprisoned or held in concentration camps; 
and more than 300,000 are refugees in the 
neighboring countries of Morocco and Tunisia. 

The latest information from Algeria is that 
more than one million Algerian civilians have 
been “resettled” by the French army in heavily 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


guarded regroupment centers. Thus, almost one 
out of every eight Algerians has been forced 
to leave his home to take “refuge” in these 
zones of population “concentration.” A special 
report by French officials, recently released to 
the public and published by Le Monde on 
April 18, 1959, concluded: “Because of the 
necessities of the pacification, one million men, 
women and children are in imminent danger of 
famine.” 

At first, in an attempt to cut off the popula- 
tion’s material and moral support to the Al- 
gerian Army of National Liberation, economic 
blockades of certain areas were organized by 
the French forces. As the population in these 
areas continued to give aid and shelter to the 
nationalists, the French army resorted to the 
scheme of mass “resettlement” in guarded 
centers. 

In many cases, the former villages are de- 
stroyed, or declared to be a “forbidden zone.” 
Deprived of their income, with no means of 
work, the villagers are thus deprived of their 
human dignity, for they are reduced to a state 
of total dependence. The special French report 
notes that the sanitary conditions are “gener- 
ally deplorable.” Although no exact statistics 
on the mortality rate are given, it is admitted 
that in certain regroupment centers, one child 
dies almost every day. In one of the most 
desperate cases, the medical report declared: 
“The general physiological state of the popu- 
lation is such that medication no longer can 
help.” 

We believe that the desperate plight of these 
victims of “pacification” deserves to be brought 
to the attention of your readers. For the ex- 
cesses of the French Army will continue as 
long as the war in Algeria lasts. And, the war 
will go on as long as France persists in her 
refusal to seek a negotiated settlement. 

New York City A. CHANDERLI 
Permanent Representative, 
Algerian Front of National Liberation 


SECRET POLICE 


Recently, Tworczosc, the leading literary 
magazine in Poland, announced a competition 
on the occasion of the 15th anniversary of the 
Polish secret police. It invited members of the 
Polish writers and journalists unions to sub- 
mit literary works dealing with the problems 
of secret police activity. No comment on this 
competition has appeared in the rigorously 
censored Polish press, but it can be safely 
assumed that this unique literary event- has 
caused much indignation in Poland. 

In reaction to this announcement, the Polish 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


democratic monthly, Kultura, is launching a 
rival competition of its own. The subject is the 
same—the activities of the Communist secret 
police as seen by its victims—but the competi- 
tion is open not only to all Poles, but also to 
citizens of other “people’s democracies.” Kul- 
tura believes that the best way to fight the 
totalitarian phenomenon of the secret police is 
to expose its activities and methods publicly, 
and it is expected that the contest will bring 
a rich crop of documentary evidence to this 
end. First prize will be $50.00; second, $30.00; 
third, $20.00. 

This represents a considerable financial ef- 
fort on the part of the magazine, so Kultura 
is appealing for the support of all people who 
realize the importance of the venture and are 
willing to contribute to a special fund enabling 
the magazine to collect and publish these testi- 
monies and documents. Donations to the fund 
should be addressed to “Kultura, Secret Police 
Fund, 91 Avenue de Poissy, Maisons-Laffitte, 
Seine-et-Oise, France.” 
Seine-et-Oise, France Jerzy GIEDROYC 

Editor 


HUMANIST 


I should like to bring the following facts to 
the attention of New LEaper readers. 

For the last three years, the Humanist has 
been under the editorship of Priscilla Robert- 
son. During that period it has grown from a 
house organ of the American Humanist Asso- 
ciation into a magazine of national importance. 

At its annual meeting of February 28, 1959, 
the Board of Directors of the AHA summarily 
dismissed Mrs. Robertson. The following peo- 
ple, constituting more than two-thirds of the 
editorial staff, resigned in protest: Harold A. 
Larrabee, Sidney Ratner, Rubin Gotesky, 
George R. Geiger, Read Bain, Harold Webber, 
Jerome Nathanson, Helen D. Lockwood, John 
R. Kirk, Rufus Blanshard, Warran Allen Smith, 
John Holmes and the undersigned. 

Because of the board’s refusal to grant Mrs. 
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Robertson a hearing, it is impossible to know 
the exact reason why she was fired. Recent 
statements by board members have attempted 
to justify the dismissal on the grounds that 
the Humanist, under Mrs. Robertson’s editor. 
ship, did not sufficiently serve the purposes of 
the organization. Some board members un. 
doubtedly felt that the magazine should ex. 
plicitly assert the AHA credo, while Mrs. Rob- 
ertson’s aim (previously endorsed by the board) 
was based on the assumption that that credo 
could be more effectively transmitted by impli- 


cation, translating its ethical concern into 





broader subject matter including social science, 
psychology, economics and international affairs, 

This concern with magazine policy (on which 
difference of opinion is legitimate) hides an. 
other question on which there cannot be two 
opinions. Mrs. Robertson is being punished be. 
cause she refused to relinquish her (and our) 
intellectual integrity. She refused to capitulate 
to special interests and strong individual pres. 
sures within the organization. These pressures 
were so heavy in the spring of 1958 that most 
of the above-named editors signed a sharp pro- 
test to the Board of Directors, insisting on the 
necessity for editorial responsibility and in- 
tegrity. 

What is intolerable, and flies in the face of 
all democratic procedure, is that Mrs. Robert- 
son’s dismissal and the subsequent resignations 
have so far been kept a secret from the general 
membership of the American Humanist Asso- 
ciation. It is my view that an association which 
bears the name “Humanist” in its title must 
live up to its principles. These principles de- 
mand the public airing of a major controversy 
such as the one which brought on the crisis in 
the editorial staff. 


New York City JOHN G. STOESSINGER 


GERMANY 


I hope that Germany is never reunified. We 
the people (as opposed to the politicians and 





journalists) have had enough of a unified Ger 





many. Nor do we want the wars which a ut 
fied and strong Germany would again start. 
New York City THomas L, JELTRUP 
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$620 


Pays for 
a 22-day tour of Europe 
England—Belgium 
Luxembourg—Switzerland 
Austria—Italy—France 
and French Riviera. 


Includes — 


Hotel accommodations 
(2 in a room) 


Three meals a day 

All transportation 

Sightseeing trips in all countries 
with experienced guides 

All transfers to and from airports 
and hotels 

All tips and services of a Tour 
Escort 

Chartered airplane, DC 6B with 
pressurized cabin 


Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 
1959, and returns Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1959. 


To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 
posit for registration to the sponsors of 
this extraordinary tour, 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. 
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— ASTON, Werld Telegram & Sun 





The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
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—Coleman, Mirror 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trio— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
panied but not herded around. 
—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, BoxL — Pasadena, California 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
DAVID, SHIRLEY | GIG 
NIVEN MacLAINE YOUNG 

n “ASK ANY GIRL” 


Co-starring ROD TAYLOR ¢ JIM BACKUS + CLAIRE KELLY 
Directed by CHARLES WALTERS © Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 
AEUTERPE Production from M-G-M-In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 


























ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“CAMERA HOLIDAY” Fabulous 
spectacular with famed Rockette Colorama 

- international specialty acts . . . 100 
Artists in Indian Rain Dance, Corps de Ballet, 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 
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HELP US KEEP THE | 
THINGS WORTH KEEPIN 


N obody has to tell this Marine 
the most important reason 
in the world for peace. 

He holds it in his arms. 

But in these troubled times 
keeping the peace is a tre- 
mendous job—everybody’s 
job. For peace costs money. 

Money for industrial and 
military strength to help keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
individuals—by people like 
you— to help keep our econ- 
omy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy is a direct invest- 
ment in America’s Peace 
Power. It not only earns 
money for you. It earns peace. 
It helps us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
as you might? 


STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S 
PEACE POWER 


Did i>. SAVINGS BOND! 
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